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FOREWORD 

This document is one result of a project to conceive and to establish an 
information system for financial, personnel, and program accounting of 
State education agencies* total internal operation. Such systems are cspe* 
dally necessary now that the agcndes* operations are strongly affected by 
Federal programs and funds and axe, therefore, a matter of nationwide 
mterest. This study should facihtate development of a bench mark or base 
for a nationwide data exchange system. The project is funded from Title 
V, Section 505, of Public Law 89-10, The £<lementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

What is the present level of operation of state ^endcs? How can 
progress be measured? Quantitatively? QuaHtatively? In short, what are 
the relationships between progiani expenditures and effectiveness? 

The agendes must develop a nationwide data information system which 
is broad enough to encompass systems already in existence, now being estab- 
lished, and yet to be devised. The system must be sufiidently flexible to 
accept new data and new requirements as educational programs evolve. 
The information system must provide for the organization of reliable data 
to permit classification, analyses, and ma xim um use. Obviously, this system 
will be valuable only if it represents standardization of bases to permit com- 
parability and, ultimately, to p' rmit use in the improvement of management 
and Ac achievement of agency purposes. This data system must also make 
provision for immediate feedback and immediate related data retrieval. 

^ T:A<ise “guideline (s)” or this “guidebook** may eventually become a 
national handbook, but this is neiAer our immediate nor p rimar y purpose. 
The broader purpose of this project is Aat of considering a common foimat 
for a^ountability relationships. We may ask, “Is money malting a differ- 
ence in state agency effectiveness, wiA special focus on each of Ae Federal 
programs affecting state agency functions?” 

This project Aould provide certain common criteria for use in measur- 
ing Ae effectiveness of state department of education internal functioning. 
Therein may be a potential source of strength for state department of edu- 
cation operation as intended in Title V of Public Law 89-10, The Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The end results, hopefully, 
Aould benefit all states, not only Ae eight states participating in this project. 
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Success of this project could well influence the strata of function to be 
reserved to state departments of education. 

Obviously, the project direction and dimensions arc, and must be, 
influenced by the need for a high degree of . compatibility of data (a) be- 
tween the state department and local school systems, (b) among all state 
education s^encies, and (c) among the state agencies and the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

For example, when our State Department, and we are sure this is true 
of other state departments, needs specific projects developed, we invite the 
local school systems to assist us. In other words, we bring to bear the best 
resources available. In the final analysis our Department and the local 
school systems all benefit from this cooperative effort and attack. 

We believe this must be the case with this project All state depart- 
ments, Icfcal school systems, and the U. S. Office of Education will derive 
benefits, and all will be contributors. For example, the U. S. Office of 
Education will need to be a full participant, for it must delineate clearly 
the information needs which it will have to satisfy. All needs — ^local, state, 
and national — ^must be put into the hopper for consideration. 

Obviously, no sector of education can be considered in isolation, nor 
should it be. An information system for state education agency functions 
and relationships must be couched m a broad, functional context. Thus it 
clearly will be necessary to relate other studies to this one. Some examples 
arc the current Iowa-based Midwestern States* project, the vocational 
education information system study, and the work of the Committee on 
Educational Data Systems. What are thdr relationships to each other rmd 
to the proposals advanced by this project? 

The Maryland State Department of Education hopes that the prt^sent 
study will prove to be a positive contribution to the total information task 
and that our system will prove to be the prototype for other states to adopt 
ftncl adapt. We anxiously anticipate the favorable outcomes that this data 
information system project should produce. 

JAMES A. SENSENBAUGH 
State Superintendent of Schools 
Maryland State Department of Education 

QUENTIN L. EARHART 

Assistant Superintendent 

Maryland State Department of Education 
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PREFACE 



This document is one product of a study conducted during the period 
February-September, 1966. The Maryland State Department of Education 
was the adnc^stering agency; seven other State education agencies partici- 
pated in the task. I had the privilege of Erecting the study. After eight 
months of attention to this matter, I believe that a few points deserve special 
emphasis. I take the liberty of inserting these value judgments into the 
record. 

1 . Unquestionably, in my judgment, a program-oriented informa- 
tion system can be superbly useful to a State education agency. 

Accordingly, I would urge that each agency develop such a system. 

2 . There are at least two indispensable prerequisites to a satisfactory 
system; one, a well-conceived and effective budget system, with 

provisions for both responsibility-oriented and program-oriented 
budget processes; and . two, fully integrated with the budgeting 
process, an equally well-conceived and effective accounting system. 
An information system cannot substitute for budgeting and account- 
ing systems, nor can it be developed in their absence. 

3 . I suspect that a free translation of the above paragraph might 
read this way: if an agency has good management and manage- 
ment processes, it can develop a good program-oriented information 
system, and the information system will make good management even 
better; but without good management, the information system can 
be neither adequately designed nor properly utilized. 

4 . When all agencies have installed appropriate information sys- 
tems, creation of a genuinely informative interagency data bank 

will be both feasible and highly desirable. 

One further point merits special note; 

Each State education agency’s set of integrated management systems 
— systems for budgeting, accounting, information, et al . — can and probably 
must be a unique and independently-established, differently-designed kit 
of management tools. The several agencies* infonnation systems do not 
need to be alike. 
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They do need to be compatible, however, in order that intera^rency 
data exchanges, data banks, etc., may be established. Compatibility can be 
achieved with ease. It requires agreement only on a limited set ol; (using 
the terminology adopted in this study) “dimensions” and “categories.” 
These should be used in uniform fashion by all agencies. Their use does not 
materially affect the design of each agenc/s own program-oriented infor- 
mation system. Data generated by any suitable system can be “translated” 
into the common language created by adoption of the standard dimensions 
and categories. I would urge early adoption of the recommended “common 
language.” 

BURTON DEAN FRIEDMAN 

Director 

September, 1966 
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PROGRAM -ORIENTED INFORMATION 

A Management Systems Complex 
for State Education Agencies 



I. ANALYSIS AND PROPOSALS 






1. SUMMARY OF SYSTEM PROPOSALS 



In this report, the product being sought is program-oriented informa- 
tion. The agency tmder study is the state education agency.* 

A state education agency deals with two distinctly different sets of 
finandal data: (1) data reflecting the costs of operating the agency per se 
and (2) data reflecting the value of resources distributed to other educa- 
tional units via the agency. In this report, attention is limited to the first of 
these. 



Program-oriented information is needed by the agency’s own manage- 
ment. Such information also is needed for puiposes of exchanging data 
between and among comparable or related educational organizations. In 
this report, primary emphasis is placed upon the internal information re- 
quirements of agency management. System proposals arc believed to be 
amply justified exclusively in terms of those requirements. System proposals 
are believed to be justified further in terms of the requirements for ex- 
changes of information, e.g., agency-to-agency, agency-and-USOE relation- 
ships, Compact on Education relationships. 

System proposals are based substantially on the proposition that 
program-oriented information must be generated by a ^‘management sys- 
tems complex” that incorporates planning, programing, budgeting, bud- 
getary accounting, and financial reporting, among other ingredients. A 
corollary to that proposition is that the several ingredients must be inte- 
grated into the systems complex, so that the entire complex may be a 
compatible and unifying management device. 

The several systems must reflect the fact that operations are performed 
by organizational units of an agency and that heads of such units are held 
to be responsible and accountable for performance. One phase of budget- 
ing, accounting, and otlier systems therefore must be organization- or 
responsibility-oriented. An agency is not created for the purpose of support- 
ing organizational units, however; information ordered to the organiza- 
tional or responsibility basis is of limited utility. 

The several systems must reflect the more fundamental fact: that 
operations are performed in pursuit of substantive puiposes, goals, and 



• As utUlzed ihxongliout this document^ the term *%tate education aceney” refers to each of 
some fi^-five sovemmental units that perform approximate eauiralent tasks In the fifty 
Swtety Puerto Ricop and the several temtorfes* Whatever the unit’s proper name# ^%tate 
education aaency*’ refers to the ‘’department of educationp” “department of public inatructlonp” 
or other corresponding ortanisatlon. iiwmtucuuh. 
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objectives; and that operations consist of the performance of substantive 
tasks, projects, functions, activities. Basically, therefore, budgeting, ac- 
counting, and other systems must be program-oriented, i.e., most reveal 
the cost of resources invested in each type of operation. 

Organizational patterns change through time; the particulars of **pro- 
gram” also change tiirough time. For short-term matters, this fact is not a 
handicap. For longer term planning, however, it is a handicap. Therefor^ 
the current particulars regarding “program” must be express^ in “generic 
terms,” i.e., they must be translated into one or more patterns of language 
that will permit the accumulaticn through time of consistent series of data. 

The proposals contained within this report accordingly include: 

1 . Responsibility-oriented aspects of management systems,, designed 
to isolate data, pertinent to each organizational unit. 

2. Program-oriented aspects of the systems complex, designed to 
isolate data pertinent to each component of program; the neutnd 

term “cost center” is utilized to identify any substantive component 
of program which an agency deems to merit separate attention. 

3. Tlie classification of all cost centers in terms of a series of descrip- 
tive measures or descriptive “languages.” Each basis for descrip- 
tion is termed a “dimension.” For each dimension, a set of “cate- 
gories” is established. Each cost center, it is proposed, woidd be 
categorized on the basis of every dimension established. When the 
actual or projected costs attributable to a cost center are known, 
those costs can be reported in the language provided by each dimen- 
sion (or conobination of dimensions) and their categories. If utilized 
consistently and through time, such language will provide useful sets 
of generic terms by which to refer to the programs and pngram 
components of state education agencies. 

Systems proposals are based on an additional proposition: tha t finan- 
cial matters — ^which are not inherently occult or arcane — should be made as 
transparent, explicit, and unambiguous as possible; they should be compre- 
hensible even to persons who are largely innocent of technical knowledge of 
accormting or budgeting but who require knowledge of the substantive ’ 
matters of agency operations. 

Substantive matters are those which treat of program: program con- 
tent; program priorities; program-oriented past, current, and projected 
costs; possibilities or prospects for program change. These are the funda- 
mental matters at issue in the design of an agency’s plan of operations. 
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Tn^itmnrli as the budget is an expression of die plan of operations, these are 
the fundamental matters to be expressed in the budget. 

An agency has — or ought to have — one comprehensive plan of current 
operations, and the principd budgetary expression of that plan is—or ought 
to be— one comprehensive plan of current expenditures, enumerating each 
program, subprogram, project, or other program component, and indicating 
the amount of the resources to be invested in each of them. Such a state- 
ment would comprise a consolidated and program-oriented expression of 
the agency’s expoiditure budget for all current operations. It would be 
relatively clear to nontechnical (i.e., nonfiscal) persons. If similarly organ- 
ized, related financial reports, such as those indicating actual expenditures 
to date, also would be clear. 

Budgeting, accounting, and financial reporting must deal simultane- 
ously with collateral matters as well. A plan of expenditures implies a 
related plan of revenues, expressed in a statement indicating the sources of 
support for the agency’s operations, and indicating the amount of the re- 
sources to be received from each source. Such a statement would comprise 
a consolidated and source-of-support-oriented expression of the agency’s 
budget of the revenues to be used in support of operations. It would be 
relativdy dear to nonfinancial people; related financial reports, similarly 
organized, also would be clear. 

The two sides of the budget would be clear but separate and differently- 
stated. The revenue side, indicating amounts to be received, would be 
arrayed to indicate receipts per source. The expenditure side, indicating 
amounts to be spent, would be arrayed to indicate expenditures per program. 
The two sides cannot be arrayed identically if each is to be arrayed logically, 
because they express very different information: one side counts income, 
but the other counts expenses; one side indicates the origins of money, 
whereas the other side tells of its destinations. 

Connections between the two sides do exist: some revenue items are 
received subject to conditions regarding the manner of their utilization. 
Such stipulations prescribe a furAer collateral problem of budgeting, ac- 
counting, and financial reporting. 

Pursuant to the proposition that financial matters should be made 
comprehensible, two comparatively innovative accoimting and budgeting 
matters are proposed; together, they provide the necessary clarity in the 
expression of each “side” of the budget and permit performance of the 
collateral task of observing the restrictions that may govern the utilization 
of revenue items. Proposed are: 
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1 . The use of the “single fund accoul^ting” concept, either literally 
(if not precluded by legal or regula\tory matters) or figuratively, 

1. e., by simulation. 

2 . The use of “funding plans” as a mechanism for establishing ex- 
plicit and unambiguous linkages between (a) program content 

and (b) sources of financial support. 

The entire systems complex is designed to emphasize agency program 
matters rather than other matters of intrinsically lesser importance. A state 
government establishes and maintains its education agency so that the 
agency may conduct activities and exercise leadership with respect to several 
substantively significant matters of program. Even the agency’s organiza- 
tional structure, in that sense, is a peripheral matter; so also is the agency’s 
pattern of funding arrangements. Putting first things first, the principal 
preoccupation of agency management must be with program-oriented mat- 
ters; accordingly, the primary orientation of management’s systems complex 
must be to program matters. 

The primary task of budgeting, accounting, information reporting, and 
related systems must be to illuminate the substantive matters of each state 
education agency’s program. A complementary, but intrinsically lower- 
priority task, is to illuminate the relationships among (a) the agency’s 
program components, (b) the agency’s organizational structure, and (c) the 
financial structure through which funds are received for conduct of agency 
program. 

Under some systems, there is a tendency for the tail to wag the dog. 
Attention is so heavily concentrated upon funding arrangements that it is 
diverted away from program matters. Peripheral questions become major 
preoccupations; e.g., whose salaries shall be paid from which revenue item? 
and which revenue sources paid for which items of equipment? The ac- 
counting and reporting of expenditures tends to be couched in terms of 
funding arrangements, which are incidental, rather than in terms of pro- 
gram matters, which are the heart of the matter. 

The proposed systems complex is designed to perform all required 
tasks, without permitting secondary matters to divert attention from main- 
line problems. Single fund accounting greatly facilitates the basic task of 
relating cost data to the substantive components of agency program. It also 
facilitates the task of relating cost data to the organizational imits of the 
agency’s administrative structure. The use of funding plans, in conjunction 
with single fund accounting, greatly facilitates the companion task of trac- 
ing the relationships between expenditures and the agency’s funding struc- 
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ture. Under the arrangements proposed, each task can be performed with 
precision and clarity, with due attention to creation of a complete audit 
trail, and with due attention also to the restrictions or limitations that may 
govern the agenc/s use of money received from each revenue source. The 
several tasks are sufficiently segregated so that none is permitted to dis- 
rupt the others. 

Employment of the proposed systems will permit main-line questions, 
rather than peripheral ones, to be featured. A main-line, program-oriented 
question imght be: what is the agency doing— and what has it accom- 
plished— with respect tG a specified problem? Program-oriented budgeting, 
accounting, and infonnation reporting can illuminate that matter by pro- 
viding past, present, and projected data regarding the magnitude of the 
agency’s investments in the problem. These program-oriented questions 
and answers arc the proper objects of an agency’s attention. When they 
have become inajor preoccupations, the peripheral questions— who shall 

put on the Title XXI payroll?— will receive only the attention that their 
limited significance requires. 



2. SCOPE OF STUDY 

The present study is held within rather narrow limits that ate readily 
defined. ^ 

1. The problem under consideration is to devise a means; 

a. to differentiate among the various substantive things that a 
state education agency does; 

b. to deterge the value of the agency’s investment in each 
substantive thing it does; and 

c. to report^ these matters in concise, well-ordered, and unam- 
biguous fashion. 

2 . The related problem imdertaken is that of devising a 
whereby the infonnation thus generated by each state education 

agracy can be expressed in a language and format that may be 
utilized essentially in common by all state education agencies. 

* * * 

A very few further comments may be in order. 

First, it \wU be noted that this is a problem dealing with an educational 
management infonnation system, calculated to pennit management of a 
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state education agency to become informed about its own agency’s; work. 
It therefore is quite different from the parallel system — e.g.^ a “basic cduca* 
tional data system” — that an agency utilizes to produce and duseminate 
comprehensive informadon regarding the educational system of its state. 
A comprehensive educational data system generates information regarding 
students^ teachers^ and school facilities^ finances^ and programs. The state 
education agency’s management information system generates data regard- 
ing the agency’s own participation in the educa.tional system. Both systems 
may be regarded as segments of a “total information” package^ but each is 
a separate unit 

Second; the agency is an integral part of tiie educational system^ and 
“the various substantive things that an agency docs” are chosen on the basis 
of the condition and needs of the educational system. The utility of the 
agency’s operations, moreover, is measured in terms of tiieir effects upon 
the condition and needs of the educational system. The basic educational 
data system and the agency’s management information system therefore are 
closely related, even though they are discrete units. Data from the basic 
system — ^in the long run — ^will be used to assess the facts revealed by the 
management system. For example, when an scgpncf is able to state (on the 
basis of its management information system) precisely how much it spends 
on each component of its own program of operations, it vrill utilize data 
drawn from the basic system in order to help deterniine whether it is 
placing too much, too little, or just exactly the proper amount of emphasis 
on each phase of agency operations. The present study does not imdertake 
to predict how such determinations will or should be made; this study 
undertakes to enable management to determine how much it is spending on 
each component of its program, not how much it ought to spend.* 

Third, a state education agency operates under a single management, 
which employs an interrelated set of management systems: e.g., budgeting, 
planning, programing, accounting, cost accounting, payroll accounting and 
personnel record-keeping, inventories, et al. An internal management in- 
formation system ought not stand apart from other management processes. 
On the contrary, it should be integrated into the management systems com- 
plex and should supplement, supplant, or be consolidated with other pro- 
cesses. In the present study, rather than merely to indicate that the manage- 
ment information system ought to be so integrated, recommendations are 
made regarding means by which it can be. 

•^The knowkdgt would Iw sterile If It were not utilized, of course. The uses of Infomstion 
system outirats are nplored In Appendix B, wMeh In effect offers a rationsle for tiie develop- 
ment. adoption, and use of Information s^tems. 
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Fourth, it may be noted that the fifty-five state education agencies 
share a strong fan^y resemblance, so to speak, and are in some respects 
alike. Each agency, on the other hand, is in some respects unique, and 
ul7ers from the o^ers in size, organization, environLuent, and activity. 
Each agency has its own complex of management systems, and each — if it 
undert^es to establish a management information system of the type herein 
recommended — may devise unique methods for incorporating a program- 
oriented information system into the management complex. The raw data 
generated by each agency’s system therefore can be predicted to be t^ored 
exclusively to the agency’s own internal management needs and methods. 
Each state education £^ncy, in other words, \vill develop its own “language” 
of program-oriented management information. 

The first three of the foregoing points suggest the nature of the solution 
to the principal problem addressed by this study: to devise a means for 
determining the cost of each substantive activity of a. state education 
agency. The fourth relates to the collateral problem: to enable all such 
agencies to exchange information. The solution to that problem is regarded 
as a matter of translation: agencies need not pretend to adopt identical 
systems j they do need to make arrangements for translating the information 
generated by each system into a compatible common language and common 
format. Recommendations are offered regarding the means by which trans- 
lation may be achieved very readily. 



3. SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

The infonnation system relies upon and should be integrated with other 
management system ingredients. The ingredients include the following: 

1. Responsibility-oriented budgeting. — ^Reference here is . to the 
aspect of the total planning/programing/budgeting process that 

is oriented to the organizational structure of the agency. It is 
“responsibility-oriented” because it highlights the amounts of money 
and of personnel for which the director of each organizational unit 
shall be the responsiUe administrator. 

2 . Program-oriented budgeting. — ^Reference here is to the aspect of 
the planning/programing/budgeting process that is oriented to 

the substantive content of the agency’s work. It is “program- 
oriented” because it highlights the programs, subprograms, projects, 
and — under whatever other terms may be employed to describe 
them— other components of the total program of work undertaken. 
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3. Responsibility-oriented accounting. — ^Reference here 15 to the 
aspect of the expenditure accounting process that is designed to 

reflect the financial activity and financial status of the amounts of 
money set aside for use as authorized by each responsible adminis- 
trator. The suin of money thus set aside may be referred to as an 
appropriation, allocation, apportionment, allotment, etc. That sum 
is recorded in the accounts; commitments to expend money and 
actual expenditures of money are charged against it; and at all times 
the accounting is intended to indicate the available balance of the 
original siun that, thus far, remains uncommitted. 

4 . Program-oriented accounting. — ^Reference here is to the aspect 
of the expenditure accounting process that is designed to reflect 

the flnancia.1 activity and financial status of the amounts of . money 
set aside for use — as planned — for the performance of each com- 
ponent of the agency’s total program of work. A sum of. money thus 
set aside for use in a specified program component may be referred 
to as an appropriation, allocation, apportionment, allotment, etc. 
Under whatever name such a sum is reserved, the sum is recorded; 
expenditure transactions are charged against it; and the accounting 
is intended to indicate the portion of the original sum that, at an y 
time, remains as an uncommitted available balance. 

5. Revenue budgeting and accounting. — ^Reference here is to the 
segments of the planning/programing/budgeting process — ^and 

to the related accounting— that are designed to anticipate, esti- 
mate, and record the sources and amounts of money that are 
prospectively or actually available for use by the agency. The intent 
is to know, at all times, from each source and from all sources 
combined, the amounts of revenues that are anticipated, the sums 
thus far received, and the balancing amounts that are estimated 
but not yet collected. 

4 . General accounting and financial reporting. — ^Reference here is 
to the processes by which the agency summarizes its financial 
operations, determines its financial condition, and reports on all re- 
lated matters. These matters include the attribution of verifiable 
relationships between (a) revenue amounts received from speci- 
fied sources and (b) the expenditures incurred in the conduct of the 
enterprise; in part, the purpose is to demonstrate that the agency 
has complied with substantive or other restrictions that may govern 
the use of each revenue item. 

7 . Payroll accounting. — ^Reference here is to the processes by 
which; salaries and wages are paid to employees; matters of 
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deductions^ taxes^ and related benefit costs are dealt with; and the 
determinations are made regarding the portions of total personnel 
services that shall be charged against each responsibility-oriented 
and each program-oriented appropriation or allotment account. 

8 . Expenditure analysis and distribution . — Reference here is to 
the processes by which expenditure transactions arc examined 
and — ^regardless of the account to which they may originally have 
been charged or from which they caused disbursements to be made — 
their values are finally determined to constitute proper charges 
against specified responsibility- and program-oriented accounts. 



4. BUDGET AND BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING; 

GENERAL 

The budget is an agency’s plan of operations. The plan can be ex- 
pressed in words. It can be expressed in numbers. It can be expressed 
in dollars. In the normal course of events, it is expressed in all three ways. 

The processes termed budgeting, programing, and planning all con- 
tribute to the confection of the budget. The budget expresses the con- 
clusions reached by an agency regarding one segment of time and the ac- 
tions to be taken during that time in pursuance of matters that have 
been studied, planned, and programed. The course of action requires 
the expenditure of human effort and the utilization of physical and ma- 
terial resources. 

The human effort must be compensated in money. The physical and 
material resources must be acquired, distributed, and maintained through 
the expenditure of money. Money therefore is carefully focused upon in a 
budget, which must contain both a revenue plan and an expenditure plan 
for the specified period of time. 

A budget provides that operations shall be conducted; money there- 
fore must be allocated among identifiable operations — that is, among sub- 
stantive parts of the total agency program. 

Program components are carried out by organizational imits of the 
agency— its divisions, bureaus, and sections; money therefore must be al- 
located among the several organizational elements. 

To conduct the operations, an organisation pays salaries and wages; 
buys other services; purchases materials, supplies, and equipment; may 
acquire land or buildings; and may expend money in other v^ays. In gov- 
ernmental accounting terminology, these several categories of ‘‘things” 
acquired are referred to as “objects of expenditure.” The money to be 



spent by an organization, in pursuit of a program component, therefore 
can be allocated among the several objects of expenditure. 

There are two distinct “sides” to the budget: one reflects revenues 
and the other indicates expenditures. Together, they express the plan of 
operations for a specified period of time. Prior to the start of that 
period, attention necessarily is focused upon intentions or expectations. 
During and after that period of time, attention moves to actual events. 
That is, early attention is focused upon the amounts of revenue that are 
estimated or requested, and to the amoimts of expenditures that arc 
planned. Later, increased emphasis is placed upon the revenues actually 
received and the expenditures actually incurred; also, attention is di- 
rected to the relationship between the estimated and actual amounts that 
correspond to each budget item. 

The accounting system can be utilized to order and report on these 
matters in concise and comprehensible form. An accounting system neces- 
sarily records and produces a complete record of the revenues that actually 
arc received and of the expenditures that actually arc disbursed. It is 
not at all difficult for accounting procedures to be so arranged that esti- 
mated amounts and actual amounts can be presented side by side in 
financial reports. All that is required is that ie budget be recorded in 
the accounts sa one formal set of accounting entries. 

If the budget is recorded in the accounting records (in fact, if and 
only if the budget is so recorded), an accounting system can provide the 
bu^ctary information upon which attention properly is focused before, 
during, and after completion of a budget period. For each budget item, 
whether of revenue or of expenditure, the required information includes 
the estimated or planned amount, the actual amount, and the diflfercnce 
between those two amounts. 

Thus a single set of revenue accounts is required, one account for 
each source and type of revenue. The amount of estimated revenue must 
be recorded in each account. The amounts of actual receipts must be 
recorded. At all times, each account can be made to reflect the three 
critical items: the estimate, the total of receipts to date, and the amount 
that was anticipated but is thus far not received; the latter figure is a 
balmcing amount, simply derived (estimated minus actual equals un- 
realized revenue) . 

Sunilarly, a set of expenditure accounts is required, one account for 
each segment of the expenditure side of the budget. In each account, the 
amount authorized for expenditure must be recorded. As they are made, 
actual expenditures must be recorded. At all times, the expenditure ac- 
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count can reflect the amount authbmed, the total expended to date, and 
the balancing amount, .which is the unexpended balance' of the total 
authorized. Preferably, a fourth item enters into the acrount and alters 
the equation; that item is a. record of “encumbrances,” which arc expendi- 
ture items that arc firmly committed but net yet incurred. Encumbrjmccs 
normally represent purchases that have been made but on which dehvery 
has not yet beeii completed. The full equation in an expenditure account 
then reflects four items: the ainount authorized minus the total of 
diturra-plus-cncumbranccs equals the uncommitted balance of the original 

authorimtion. 

Given these two sets of accounts, the sums of account bdances pro- 
vide a concise suinmary of the budget and its status at any point in time, 
with respect both to revenues and to expenditures. 

The 1 information provided by a revenue. account, for example, would 
inciude the following: 



Rgvtnue EstimaUd Revenuts 

Souret Revtnu* ■ Rteeived 

“Ear-marked” Tax “A” $50,000.00 $23,540.00 

The information provided by an expenditure account 
the following: 



Amount 

Unrtaliztd 

$26,460.00 

would include 



Budgtt Authoriaaion Amounts Now Exptndtd Av^dbU 

• Unit to Expond Eneumbtred to Dot* Bedane* 

Project “X” $84,000.00 $ 1,200.00 $32,490.50 $50,309.50 

An information system must draw upon budgetary and accounting 
data. If the budget is designed to reflect both responsibUity-oricnled and 
program-oriented matters, and if the budget is both recorded and moni- 
tored by the accounting system, information system requ^^ts can ^ 
met with relative ease. If these criteria are not met, it is qmte unlikely 
that information system requirements can be satisfied in any oAer manner. 
It is for that reason that considerable attention is addressed m t^ d^ 
ment to accounting and budgeting procedurefj, not because they should Ite 
considered only as parts of an information system, but bewuse their 
effectiveness and clarity arc essential requisites of an information system. 



5. TWO ORIENTATIONS: 
RESPONSIBILITY AND PROGRAM 

The budget expresses a plan of expenditures. The expenditure plan 
can be expressed in terms of the substantive content of the agency’s work; 
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thus expressed, it is “program-oriented.” The expenditure plan also l>c 
expressed in terms of the organizational units that conduct the work; thus 
expressed, it is “responsibility-oriented” or “organization-oriented.” Ex- 
pressed either way, it remains the plan of the agency. If the total price tag 
carried by the plan is $5,000,000 when expressed on one basis, it remains 
$5,000,000 when expressed on the other. 



Every bit of work provided for in the plan must form a part of the 
substantive content of the agency’s operations; it also must be performed 
by some organizational umt of the agency. Any expenditure incurred by 
the agency must be incurred (a) in pursuit of some aspect of program and 
(b) as authorized by a responsible officer of an organizational unit of the 
agency. All expenditures can be planned in both ways; all expenditures 
can be accounted for in both ways. 



^ Responsibility-oriented Budget and Accounting. — ^For a budgetary 
period, ^each organizational umt is authorized to incur expenditures up to 
ffie lirrut of a decided “allocation.” For each such allocation, an t -■^count 
is required. To the account, entries are posted as transactions occur; entries 
may record increases or decreases in the amounts allocated, in the amounts 
encumbered, and in the amounts expended. At aU times, as iUustrated pre- 
vrously, each responsibiUty-oriented account would indicate the following; 



Budget 

Unit 


ABoeation 


Encumbered . Extended 


Available 

Balance 


Diviiion 1 to 


$ 


$ $ 


% 


Divition 99 





Total Budget $ ^ 



Added together, the allocations to all divisions (or other organiza- 
tional units) equal the total provided by the budget. Similarly, added 
together, the sums of encumbrances, expenditures, and available balances 
must indicate the net current status of the total budget. 

Program-oriented Budget and Accounting. — ^For the same budgetary 
period, the agency planned to incur expenditures up to specified limits in 
the performance of each substantive bit of work in its total program. In 
tffis study, each such “bit” is referred to as a “cost center.” An allocation 
o money is made to each “cost center.” For each cost center, an account is 
rcqmred. To the program-oriented cost center account, entries are posted 
as transactions occur; transactions may represent changes in the amount 
aJI^ted, or they may represent encumbrance or expenditure items charge- 
able to the account. Each expenditure incurred in performance of a par- 
ticular project, for example is charged against the account that represents 
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that project. The same expenditure amount would also be chained against 
the proper responsibility-oriented account, i.e., the account that represents 
the oiga^ti(mal unit which administen the project or which, though not 
the adininistering agent, incurred an expenditure on behalf of the project 
At all times, each program-oriented account would indicate the following: 



Cost 
Ctnter 

Project "A” 
Gyration “B” 
Task Force “C” 
Group “X” 
Study “Y” 

Talk “Z” 



Allocation Encumbered Expended 

^ ^ % 



Availahle 

Balance 



Total Budget $ ^ 



Two Parallel Sets of Accounts . — The plan of e^^nditiures is reflected 
in two parallel sets of accounts. The same total of allocations is shown in 
each set. The same expenditures are shown in each set. In an overall sense, 
either set of accounts will indicate, at all times, the total budgeted and the 
totals of encumbrances outstanding, expenditures incurred, and the un- 
committed balance yet available. 

The mainten^ce of two parallel .sets of expenditure accounts requires 
that each transaction be coded with reference to two criteria: the organiza- 
tional imit responsible for initiating the transaction and incurring its cost, 
and the proparn-oriented “cost center” (e.g., the task or project) to which 
Ac transaction is chargeable. Where accounting practice includes a system 

for codmg transactions by object of expenditure, the appropriate object 
code also is required. 

BoA sets of amount balances are useful for purposes of analysis. For 
purposes of analysis by object of expenAture, use is made of inAvidual 
transactions ratiier than of account balances* 



6. THE COST CENTER 

The conc^t of Ae “cost center” is crucial to an understanding of this 
document and of Ae information system here proposed. All “program- 
criented” budpting, accounting, and reporting aspects of Ae information 
system are built upon Ae identification and use of a set of “cost centers.” 

Simply stated, a cost center is conceived of as: Ae smallest segment 

of “program” Aat is separately recognized in the agency’s records, accounts, 
• and reports. * 
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A cost center may represent what the agency thinks of as a program, a 
subprogram, a project, a subproject, or any other component of its ‘^total 
program.” New cost centers may be established at virtually any time. The 
use of old cost centers may be discratinued at virtually any time. At all 
times,, the complete set of cost centers recognized in the agency’s budget, 
budgetary accounts, and information system must reflect the total agency 
program. 

Some parts of an agency’s program are regular, ongoing, recurring 
segments of its work; cost centers that represent these segments will appear 
consistently in budgetary, accounting, and information system records. 
Other parts of an agency’s program are one-tim6, short-term, or nonrecur- 
ring segments of the work; the “project” that is producing this study is an 
example of a nonrecurring item. Cost centers that represent such short- 
term, nonrecurring, or special iteins will appear in budgetary, accounting, 
and information system records only during the fiscal periods spanned by 
their relatively brief existence. 

The addition and deletion of cost centers will reflect the truism that a 
state education agency’s total program of work is subject to change and 
that such change — ^whether major and marked or minor and relatively 
imperceptible — ^must be recognized in the agency’s records. 

Cost centers are items for which costs shall be separately recorded and 
accumulated. Cost centers therefore are the basic blocks used to build a 
budget or a report on program-oriented operations of the agency. The total 
budget for an organizational unit of the agency is the sum of the budgetary 
provisions made for each of the cost centers that comprise the work of that 
oiganizationai unit The total budget for a “program” of the agency is the 
sum of the budgetary provisions made for all of the cost centers that are 
deemed to comprise that program.* 

The “piogram-oriented” budgeting of anticipated expenditures con- 
sists of the allocation of moneys for use in the work represented by cost 
centers. The related program-oriented accounting of actual expenditures 
consists of the identification of costs incurred, the attribution or distribution 
of actual costs to the several cost centers, and the accumulation of totals of 
actual costs that have been determined to be chargeable to each cost center. 

Each expense incurred by the agency can be attributed and charged to 
the account of a cost center or combination of cost centers. The sum of all 
items charged to all cost centers is the siun of the agency’s expenditures. 
The sum of expenses of ail cost centers related to one division or other organ- 

daboratlon of this point apponn in App«n 4{» A, in » diaenanion of **Prognm*’ 
Dmmimomu 
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izational unit of the agency must also be the sum of the expenditures 
charged to that unit The sum of expenditures charged to the cost centers 
included within a “program” of the agency is also the total of expenditures 
chargeable to that program. 

Summary . — cost center is the smallest segment of “program” that is 
separately recognized in the agency’s records, accounts, budgets, and re- 
ports. The cost center is the building block utiibed to construct the agency’s 
program-oriented budget and its information system’s program-oriented 
reports. A cost center may be established, or its use may be discontinued, 
virtually at any time, in accord with the fact that the agency’s program is 
subject to mo^cation at all times. 




o 
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7. COST CENTERS; 
CLASSIFICATION AND COMPARISON 

A cost center is one “bit of the program” of a state education agency. 
For that “bit/’ it can be determined how much money and the effort of how 
many staff members represent the cost incurred by the agency in the conduct 
of its program. 

For purposes of an information system, the cost of that **bit” must be 
susceptible of comparison with related costs incurred (a) during other 
periods of time and (b) within other similar agencies. 

Two modes of comparison are available: direct comparison and com- 
parison via “translation” or via “reduction to common denominators.” Each 
m<}de can be used advantageously. The second mode — comparison via 
translation — calls for the cost centers themselves to be described and cate- 
gorized; use of this mode therefore requires careful preparation, including 
the development of the “common language” into which information shall 
be translated. 

Diratt Comparison . — ^For direct comparisons, one needs only to iden- 
tify cost centers and to accumulate their expenses. The costs of Project “X” 
can be compared directly with those of Project “Y”; and, using the financial 
history of Project “X,” its expenses of this year can be compared directly 
with its expenses of prior years and with its projected future expenses. 
These comparisons ran be extremely useful, especially for use within the 
agency, where the differences and similarities between projects are well 
known and where the limitations of such comparisons are well understood. 

Direct comparisons often are either useless or impossible, however, for 
either of two basic reasoi^. One: program changes may eliminate a cost 
center too soon for it to acquire much of a financial history; the year-to-year 
type of direct comparison may be impossible. Two: the program compo- 
nent that is recognized as a cost center in one agency may not be replicated 
in any other agency; even assuming replication, terminology may vary so 
greatly that interagency communication may be garbled; the direct com- 
parison of cost centers on an agency-to-agency basis therefore may be 
impossible. 

In short, there are distinct limits to the use that can be made directly 
of a list of projects and other cost centers and their past, present or pro- 
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jected costs. For certain uses, it is necessary to examine the characteristics 
of the cost centen and to bise subsequent comparisons and analyses on the 
similarities and differences observed in those (^racteristics. 

Comparison via Translation . — ^st centers are susceptible of descrip- 
tion, categorization, and grouping. When grouped on the basis of common 
chai^teristics, the costs of a cluster of cost centers can be compared, con- 
trasted, or added. Analyses can be made on the basis of comparisons among 
such clusters of cost emten and in. terms of totals of the quantitative 
measure (i.e., dollar costs or amoimts of staff time invested) obtained for 
them. 

For the classification of post centers, several bases have been identified. 
Each such basis for classification is termed a “dimension,” wd each dimen- 
sion is expressed in terms of a series of “categories.” Tliefe ^e as many 
dimensions, in this sense, as there are ways of considering the cost centers.* 

For example, an agency might find it convenient to invent a dimension 
termed “Longevity of Cost Centers.” Categories within this dimension 
might include the following: (1) regular, recurring, perennial cost centers 
for which no end is in sight; (2) relatively short-lived cost centers expected 
to remain on the books during at least two fiscal years; and (3) one-time, 
nonrecurring, very short-lived cost centers to be recognized in the accounts 
during only one fiscal year. When all cost centen are coded in accordance 
with this three-way split, the cost centen can be grouped accordingly; the 
agency can determine conveniently, at any time, the amounts of money and 
staff time being invested in long-, medium- and short-term components of 
its total program; and the sum of the three component costs is, of coiurse, 
the gross cost of the total program. 

The record maintained for each cost center must contain (a) measures 
of its expenditures, expressed in dollars and/or in terms of staff time re- 
quired, during past, prese^it, and projected fecal periods and (b) notations 
regarding the cost center’s classifications, i.e., a coded e?q)ression of its 
categorization in terms of each dimension that the agency recognizes within 
the information system. When the records for all cost centers are grouped 
on the basis of any classification that is recorded, expenditures — of money 
and staff effort — also are so grouped to permit convenient siunmary, report, 
and analysis. 



Interagency Comparison . — ^The several state education agencies, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Goimcil of Cliief State School Officers, and 



• Dfanouions ud «:• diietisMd at greater !eng,di f n App«ndi» A, «Ueh alio «2ontaIia 

propeeaie for eodiiig pattema to be adopted, ae well aa an «!xample of coat centera already coded. 
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otlicrs presumably intend and expect that information from all agencies 
shall be susceptible to uniform reporting and analysis. If this expectation 
is to be satisfied^ several dimensions must be used by all agencies in uniform 
fashion. Interagency comparisons cannot otherwise be assured. They can 
be assured if all agencies classify their cost centers in terms of a Tninim^ im 
set of uniform dimensions^ each such dimension being expressed in terms of 
a uniform set of categories. The use or disuse of other dimensions^ as indi- 
vidual agencies choose to utilize or ignore them, will neither aid nor hinder 
the process. 

With respect to any given dimension, one cost center fits into one cate- 
gory. With respect to that dimension, all cost centers fit into one category 
or another. I.’ all cost centers are grouped and summarized on the basis of 
their categorization within any desired dimension, the resulting report will 
describe the agency’s total program in terms of the dimension chosen. Some 
such reports will serve internal agency uses only. Others will serve inter- 
agency or multiagency needs; with respect to these dimensions, agreement 
among agencies will be required regarding categories to be established. 



8. BASES FOR ANALYSIS; 
DIMENSIONS AND CATEGORIES 

A “dimension” is a basis for classifying and codifying cost centers. 
There are as many dimensions as there are ways of considering the cost 
' centers. With respect to a given dimension, each cost center is assigned to 
one “category** among the possible categories provided for within the clas- 
sification system. Every cost center is subject to categorization in terms of 
all dimensions. A report may be made on tlie basis of any single- or multi- 
dimensional analysis. 

Three points deserve emphasis: 

1. Individual transactions are not coded and classified by dimension 
and category. Cost centers per se, on the other hand, are coded, 
to indicate their categorization within each dimension. To obtain 
totals of cost per category, it is mmecessary to deal with individual 
transaction documents or transaction records. It is necessary only to 
array all cost centers in groups by category; to determine total costs 
per category, it is then possible to combine the account totals shown 
for the cost centers within each category. An example follows: 
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Analysis based on Dimension “A”: 





Cost Centers 


Total Cost* 


Cost* 




Comprising 


of Each 


per 


Categories 


Category 


Cost Center 


Category 


1 


014 


$18,000 






054 


22,000 






087 


10,000 






103 


47,000 


$97,000 


2 


002 








023 







2 . The use of dimensions and categories does not affecf; the coding 
or processing of individual transaction documents. Dimensions 

and categories are used only to categorize the program-oriented 
expenditure accounts that represent cost centers. When a cost center 
is established in the accounts, the cost center per se is categorized in 
terms of each dimension that the agency’s system recognizes. It is 
so categorized one time; the categorizations are recorded one time, 
for subsequent reference in the process of grouping cost centers for 
purposes of analysis. 

Therefore, the number of dimensions utilized in the system does 
not materially affect the volume of work, the difficulty of coding, or 
the number of accounts needed. The number of dimensions controls 
only the number and variety of analyses that are possible. An agency 
can add or delete dimensions without significant effect upon the 
time or effort that will be consumed by operation of the information 
system. 

3 . The same cannot be said of categories, however. The number of 
categories within a dimension is the one factor that determines 

just “how thin the slices” into which the total work of the agency 
will be divided for accounting and related purposes. The number 
of categories does affect materially and directly the number of ac- 
counts needed; thus it also affects the difficulty of coding transaction 
documents, the volume of work, etc. Whereas dimensions may be 
added or deleted without appreciable impact upon the workload, 
categories cannot be added quite so freely. 

With these points in mind, an agency can establish its information 
system. The system reqiures that cost centers be identified, that accounts be 
established in which to accumulate or record cost data pertinent to each 
cost center, and that cost centers be categorized in terms of each dimension 

* subject to analysis may be actual or estimated and may represent prior,, current, or 

future fiscal periods in any combination. 
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which the system recognizes. For each cost center, a series of designators by 
category would be recorded. An illustration follows:* 



Colt Center Cost Center Claisifications by Category Dimensions 

Title No. ABCDEF G H I 

Project XX .... 032 01 12 06 99 99 14 03 99 

When all cost centers are so classified in terms of all dimensions, their 
accounts and cost data can be grouped in accordance witl). any basis of 
classification. The number and variety of analyses possible are adequate 
for virtually any information requirement that relies upon program-oriented 
cost data. 

Dimensions for Internal Use . — For use exclusively within the agency, 
the number and content of dimensions is a matter of the agency’s own 
management requirements. There is no need for all agencies to utilize all 
dimensions in common. 

Dimensions for Interstate Use . — Several key dimensions, however, 
must be designed and utilized in common by all agencies. This assumes that 
the agencies in fact do intend and expect to be able to exchange data 
expressed in common language. 

One “common language” dimension is already available: the coding 
pattern for “State Education Agency Program Functions,” developed by 
the Division of State Agency Cooperation, U. S. Office of Education. Its 
codes are the categories for use in connection with this principal dimension. 

It is considered desirable, however, that state education agencies also 
utilize other dimensions in common. Detailed recommendations appear in 
Appendix A. The dimensions dealt with are these: 

Function: major functions and subfunctions; in essence, this is a 
contraction of the USOE coding pattern. 

Instructional ^evel: categories represent the grade levels at which 
agency efforts are directed. 

Clientele: categories distinguish among the several clienteles served 
by each agency. 

Subject-matter: categories represent the subject-matter groups 

which receive attention of the agency. 

Purpose: categories differentiate the several purposes pursued by 
the educational efforts of the agency. 

•More elaborate illuatratlona vie conUlned in Awendix A. 
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The Appendix contains both descriptions of these dimensions and pro- 
posed sets of categories to be recognized witiun each dimension. At the 
date of this publication, the feasibility of use of these dimensions and cate- 
gories has been tested only in the abstract and only against the example 
provided by the Maryland State Department of Education; accounts de- 
signed to utilize the recommended dimensions and categories have not yet 
been tested by the actual practice of a year’s budgeting and accounting. 
The utility of each dimension, as well as the adequacy of the categories 
within each dimension, can be determined only through such use. It may 
be anticipated, therefore, that the coding pattern should be reviewed by a 
multi-state team after several agencies have tested the proposed dimensions 
and categories. 
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9. BUDGET AND BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING: 
STYLE OF PRESENTATION 



In several crucial respects, the two ‘‘sides”— -revenues and expendi- 
tures — of the budget must be correlated. In other major respects, they re- 
quire quite separate treatment. The budget documents — as well as other 
elements of a financial reporting system — ^must be designed to accommodate 
both sets of requirements: clear, separate treatment of the revenue and 
ej.penditurc “sides,” respectively; and equally clear but correlated treatment 
of interrelated items from both sides. On the whole, the budget document 
tends to draw attention separately to revenues and expenditures per se; to 
a lesser extent, it correlates particular sources of revenue and specified items 
of expenditure. Other elements of tlie financial reporting system are utilized 
to clarify further and detail the connections between revenue and expendi- 
ture items that are linked by legal provisions or by other special considera- 
tions. 

The simplest expression of a budget for a fiscal period would need to 
contain only the following entries: 

Estimated Revenues $ 

Authorized Expenditures $ 

Estimated Surplus (Deficit) 

More elaborate, complex, and informative expressions of the budgJ.t — 
and of each “side” of the budget — can be prepared. In point of fact, a 
budget is “built” and expressed from two directions at once, so to speak: 
from the particular to the general, as detailed requests for budget items are 
aggregated; and from the final aggregate to the particular, as decisions arc 
made regarding the preferred utilization of available resources. 

Typically, the major stages of a budgetary cycle include the following: 
Responsible administrators of segments of the agency develop tentative 
plans for their units* future operations, and they submit requests for finan- 
cial support based on those plans. The requests arc assembled, aggregated, 
and reviewed. The total thus requested from within the agency may be 
vastly greater than the amount that the agency*s management is inclined to 
ask the state’s legislature (and others) to provide. A modified package is 
prepared, and its appropriation is requested. The legislature and other 
fund-providing bodies reach their budgetary decisions. Agency manage- 
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ment — ^now in a position to base decisions on “available” revenues rather 
than “requested” revenues — ^again modifies the agency’s internal budget 
(in this context, “agency management” is presumed to include the agency’s 
i^ard, chief executive, and other responsible officers). The agency’s budget 
is then adopted and recorded in the accounts, in “final” form: i.e., as a 
firm budget, subject to modification only as supplementary appropriations 
or new grant awards may be made or as management may choose to revise 
agency plans. 

The process just outlined may require relatively formal preparation of 
three different versions of a proposed budget, as well as subsequent reports 
on the budget at various stager, of its execution. The several versions of the 
budget ought to be expressed in a consistent style. The style adopted for 
expression of the budget ought to be compatible with the style required for 
reports on the budget’s execution. The forms utilized for preparation and 
submission of internal budget requests, furthermore, ought to be compati- 
ble in style with the other statements. 

A sample set of integrated and compatible forms, reports, and state- 
ments follows this discussion. 
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10. SINGLE FUND ACCOUNTING 

The agency’s management has a primary task, which is to plan and 
conduct the substantive work of the state education agency. Management 
has an additional task, which is to obtain and to derive maximum benefit 
from the financial resources that make the conduct of the work possible. 
Much of this latter task rests upon the effective use of accounting and 
financial reporting. 

Financial aspects of management art not inherently mysterious. Every 
effort should be made to prevent them from becoming unnecessarily obscure. 
The concept of “single fund accounting” holds great promise as one means 
of keeping financial matters clear, straightforward, and wlatively unclut- 
tered. The application of the single fund accounting concept is advanced 
as a major ingredient in the proposed management systems complex, be- 
cause it can contribute greatly to the ease and clarity with which program- 
oriented information may be obtained. 

Funds 

Technically, a “fund” is a separate fiscal entity, the full record of 
which is maintained in a separate, self-contained, and complete set of self- 
balancing accounts. Each fund requires its own revenue, expenditure, and 
other accounts. Funds may be established for legal-techmcal reasons or for 
reasons of administrative convenience. 

The financial condition of each fund is a matter independent of the 
financial condition of all other funds. The results of financial operations of 
one fund are independent of the results of operation of all other funds. In 
many respects, the clarity of an agency’s fiscal data and fiscal statements is 
greariy enhanced by the fact that each fund is thus segregated. 

On the other hand, a state education agency is a single enterprise with 
a single integrated, multi-faceted program of operations. To the extent 
Aat operations are reflected in separate sets of accounts that pertain to 
separate funds, there exists the danger that the clarity of the agency’s finan- 
cial records will be greatly diminished and that the availability of program- 
oriented information will be greatly decreased. 

More explicitly, it is helpful to the clarity of financial records to segre- 
gate fimds for current operations from funds for capital acquisition, debt 
service, or self-supporting and self-contained warehouses, printshops. 
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STf!’ “livities. Clarity i, dimiimhed, however, to 

the extot that ortory current operations ate reflected in the separate 
accounts of vanous funds. * 

Tte todget encompasses the agency’s plan of operations: ■ the ex- 
^itures that are contemplated; the revenues that are expected to support 

mtto the iM tecoto of a smgle operating fund. When it cannot be sL- 
law, contractual limits, or regulation-it is nevertheless advan: 
tageom to mamtain the fiscal record of the operating budget « thoueh it 
were financed by a single fund. ^ 

rn,wt!?' ^ *PP“«* “”<ler either set of 

nations, ne., either by liteiaUy incoiporating the entire buifeet within 
one fund or by simulating a single fund. ^ 

The Accounting Problem 

.1, iaherently occult about accounting. DoUais enter 

the ken of ^ agency’s management Dollars are committtri to use. Dollars 
are s]Knt A record must be kept of the dollars that are expected to enter 

Md of t^ that imteiialize. A record must be kept of th^ollars that ate 
assigned for use and of those that are disbursed. 

Money made available to the agency must be accounted for as rev- 
enues, m a set of revenue accounts. Money disbureed on behalf of the 
agency mu^ be accounted for as expenditures, in a set of expenditure 
accosts. The revenue accounts are oriented primarily to the s^ from 

ch funds become available. The primary orientation of the expenditure 

accounts, however, i. to the organizational and programatic mtters for 

which money is committed and spent. 

It would be incongruous to describe expenditures primarily in terms of 
SOUI^ frem which money is received. It also wLd be tolnZm 
to^desenbe r^nucs primarily in terms of the things that money b.^ A 
ddlar « a do^r: it come, into the orbit of the agent’s contot »dTre^ 
ord must te kept of whence and when it came; it is spent on behalf of the 
agency, and a record must be kept of when, why, and to whom it went. 

In some cases, the problem is somewhat complicated, because money 
from one source is eamiarired at the source for support only 
specified expenditures. A record must be kept of such spei^rations aL a 
must be pnmded for detennining whether the ^kT^^ib 
in fact were spent m support of the designated expenditure items. 
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Single fund accounting is a clear, simple, and straightforward means 
for maintaining the several records. 

Proliferation of Funds 

As noted above, there are respects in which it is positively helpful to 
the clarity of fiscal records if more than one fund is rccogniz^ within the 
financial structure of the enterprise. The further proliferation of funds, 
however, increases the complexity of the financial structurej reduces ^thc 
clarity of fiscal records and reports; decreases the utility of accounting, 
budgeting, and related fiscal systems; and tends to multiply the volume of 
accounting work. Proliferation of funds therefore should be avoided. 

For the support of current operations, a state education agency receives 
money from a considerable number of different sources. Many revenue 
items are “earmarked,"' i.e., applicable only to support of specified types of 
work and perhaps applicable to support only of specified objects of expen- 
diture. Frequently, each revenue item is accounted for in a discrete fund. 
When this is done, proliferation occurs and, with proliferation, a host of 
complications arise. 

Aocounting for current operations is the large-volume segment of work 
for financial offices. If money for current operations is dispers^ among 
many funds, a multiplicity of funds multiplies the volume of precisely those 
transactions that can cause the greatest inconvcmcncc. 

Where multiple funding occurs — ^i.c., where several “pots of money 
support a , single line of work — ^the proper posting of every expenditure 
trajisaction dociiment may create problems. Each transaction may have to 
be charged against various funds. The prorating or distribution of ndi- 
vidual expenditures is a source of difficulty and nutation; it requires the 
decision to be made, for each e:q)cnditurc, that one bit of the transaction 
shall be charged against this “pot” and another bit of the same transaction 
against that one. A nmety-seven cent purchase may cause more accounting 
entries than are required — ^where multiple funding is not allowed to have 
this effect— to record major transactions; for example, if the total paymrat 
must be distributed on a 50-30-20 percentage basis, even the odd pennies 
create problems. 

The effect of such procedures is not limited to an increase in the 
volume of work, annq^g though that may be. Its more profound effect is 
to distort matters so greatly that expenditures— which should be viewed 
primarily in terms of the program components for which they are incurred 
come to be examined basically in terms of the revenue items to which they 
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arc related. When matters arc distorted in this manner, prog|ram*orientcd 
expenditure accounting tends both to become extremely difficult and to 
receive only residual attention. 

The Single Fund Concept 

It requires no technical knowledge of accounting to observe that finan- 
cial management and fiscal records would be greatly simplified and clarified 
if (a) all expenditures for current operations could be paid from a single 
fund, (b) all transactions affecting a single component of program could be 
entered in just one sector of the budgetary accounts, and (c) the distribu- 
tion of charges— to various accounts, to various funds, to various “pots”— 
could be made subsequently, in lump-sum and summary form. 

For example, if a single fund were charged initially for all payments, 
the total liability of all other funds could be computed at the end of each 
fiscal period: a month, a quarter, or even a year. In restitution, each fund 
could be charged for lump-sum payment of its proper share of the total. 

The expenditure “side” of the budget ought to be recorded in the 
financial records in a pattern that (a) accurately expresses the agency’s plan 
of operations and of expenditures and (b) minimizes the complexity, awk- 
wardness, and volume of transaction entries, in favor of siniplicity and 
clarity. 

These objectives can be gained if the expenditure plan is accounted for 
within a smgle fund; they can be gained if the plan is accounted for or 
though it were within a single fund, even if, technically, it k not. (It is 
relevant to note that, in general, accounts maintained by a state education 
agency are “formal” records only to a fimited extent. From the viewpoint 
of central financial authorities of the state government, the agency’s records 
may be considered to be “mere memorandum accounts.” It is quite con- 
ceivable' that an agency might utilize the single fund approach to account- 
mg even though its state’s more formal records arc differently maintained.) 

The ideritity, amount, limitations, conditions, matching requirements, 
or other restrictions surrounding each revenue item cannot be ignored or 
forgotten. Such restrictions are binding. They must be honored. They 
must be reflected in financial reports. 

Nevertheless, the single fund concept of accounting can be so utilized 
as to satisfy both the requirements of administrative convenience and clarity, 
and those of legal or other restrictions. In essence, the process consists of 
two segments: (1) record the expenditure plan and the record of its cxecu- 
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tion in one fund and (2) establish an explicit and unambiguous linkage 
between each element of the expenditure plan and the source (s) of revenue 
available for its support. Financial reporting subsequently must specify the 
precise extent to which expenditures are attributed to their corresponding 
revenue sources. 

The pattern in which both responsibility- and program-oriented bud- 
getary accounting should be maintained was described previously. That 
basic accounting task is best performed on the single fund accounting basis. 
The following discussion deals with the companion problem: to link the 
revenue and expenditure sides of the budget, via a series of “funding plans.** 



11. FUNDING PLANS 

A state education agency derives financial support from several sources: 
the state government; the national government; private foundations; other 
institutions or individuals. A single source may provide any number of 
different revenue items. Seme revenue items are made available to the 
agency for its unrestricted use in the conduct of its several general lines of 
activity. Other revenue items are made available to the agency subject to 
one or more stipulated conditions or restrictions or limitations. 

Several types of stipulations are common: the money may be us^ 
during one period of time but not during any other; the money may be 
used for one line of work but not another; die money may support one 
“object of expenditure** (e.g., salaries, travel, supplies, or equipment) but 
hot another; the money may be utilized if and only if the agency supple- 
ments it with more money derived from another source (i.e., the “matching** 
arrangement) ; use of the ro.oney may be conditioned upon the agency*s 
performance of specified acts (just as a school may receive a gift on condi- 
tion that the donor*s name be prominently displayed) ; the money may be 
available on the endowment basis, the principal to be invested and the 
earned interest to be available for expenditure; use of the money may be 
limited by any combination of these or other stipulations. 

Concept of the Funding Plan 

A “funding plan** is an explicit statement of the revenue and expendi- 
ture aspects of one segment of the agency’s budget. A funding plan deals 
with one “line of work.** In effect, it is a subbudget. It identifies the pro- 
gram components — ^i.e., the cost centers — that comprise the indicated line 
of work. It further identifies the revenue item or items that are to be util- 



ized in support cf that line of work, and includes complete specifications 
regarding the limitations, restrictions, matching requirements, etc., that 
govern the use of the revenues. The agency may need to establish several 
funding plans; the number required will be determined by the agency’s 
fiscal structure; the number of revenue sources and the complexity of the 
conditions governing the use of money derived from each source. 

The concept of the “funding plan” is advanced as a device which, 
when incorporated into the proposed systems complex available to agency 
management, can retain the necessarily explicit and unambiguous trail that 
links expenditure items to their related revenue items within an agency’s 
budget. The use of funding plans is a necessary adjunct to the use of single 
fund accounting. The need for the use of fimding plans stems from two 
factors: the existence of varying conditions imposed upon the utilization 
of money received from some sources of revenue; and the overlapping that 
exists among revenue items that are destined to support specified types of 
expenditures. 

The Problem of “Overlap” 

^ A single cost center, or one closely related set of cost centers, often 
derives its financial support from a relatively complex set of sources of 
money. The state’s legislature, the national Congress, private foundations, 
and other sources of financial support may provide money sirnultaneously 
for identical or broadly overlapping components of the agency’s total pro- 
gram of work 

The expenditure record of each cost center should be completely main- 
tained within the experiditure account established to represent that cost 
center. Prior to adoption of a budget, during execution of the budget, and 
following coinpletion of the budgetary fiscal period, however, it remains 
essential that the agency’s management simultaneously maintain a record 
of the relationship between those expenditures and the source of revenue 
that are deemed to support them; 

V 

A funding plan contains the information riecessary to establish that 
relationship firmly and with clarity: (a) the type of operations included, 
identified as comprising specified cost centers; (b) the revenue items that 
are included, identified as to source and conditions; and (c) the dollar 
amounts that are included, identified su to source, object, cost center, etc., 
and including both estimated and actual amounts. 

The account that repiiesents a cost center is labelled to indicate the 
particular funding plan in which the sources and conditions of funding for 
the cost center are enumerated. 
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A Related Misconception 

It is often — and mistakenly — ^believed that an incoming dollar must 
be followed entirely through the financial records, up to the point of its final 
disposition and disbursement, as though that dollar were a truly unique 
and identifiable entity. Efforts to label and follow each dollar are mis- 
guided. They lead only to absurdly complicated, cumbersome, t^ous, and 
misleading financial records. Such records, in fact, arc demonstrably arti- 
ficial j they do not correspond with reahty, arc not especially informative, 
do not provide extra protection to the integrity of use of each dollar, and 
in short — they are not necessary. 

A connection obviously exists between receipts and expenditures.^ The 
agency plans its operations on the basis of the anticipated availabihty of 
financial support from various sources, taking into account the sometimes 
severe restrictions placed on the use of such support. The agency then 
receives and spends money, in accordance with its plan of operation as 
expressed in the budget and recorded in budgetary accoimts. 

In some cases, a dollar is spent before it physically is received. In most 
cases, the agency per se docs not physically receive Ac dollar, deposit Ac 
dollar, retain custody of Ac dollar, or disburse Ac dollar A state revenue 
agency receives and deposits Ae money; Ac sUtc treasury retains custody 
of Ac money; and one or more oAer departments of state government 
participate in disposing of Ae money. In virtually no case, Acrefore, is it 
feasible for an agency to follow each individual revenue item step by step 
through Ac process to disbursement. Accounting records that purport to 
do so arc necessarily fictional. Such records also arc awkward. For several 
reasons, Aey ought not be maintained. 

^^Attribution” of Financial Relationships 

The relationship between a revenue dollar and an expenditure dollar 
is attributed, not Arcct or literal. In virtually no case is it literally accurate 
to state Aat a particular piece of coin, currency, or negotiable paper has 
been traced Arough Ac entire paA from entry into Ac agency to Ac point 
of exit from Ae agency. The relationship between Ae revenue dollar and 
Ae expenditure dollar is figurative raAer Aan literal. 

The point is most sharply underscored by cases in which an expenditure 
is made, recorded, and paid for prior to receipt of Ae revenue item that 
supports Ae cxpenAture. In such .cases, obviously, Ac expen Ature dollar 
was not literally Ae revenue dollar; Ae relationship is noncAclcss real. 

Every dollar of expenditure can be labelled, when necessary, to indicate 
Ac revenue source from which it is deemed to have been derived. Every 
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dollar of revenue can be labelled, when recessary, to indicate the manner in 
which it is deemed to have been expended: “deemed to have been” ex- 
pended or derived, because no other relationship can conveniently be 
established and because no other relationship need be established. Rev- 
enues and expenditures are construed to be related. 

For management, the problem is this : to provide a mechanism whereby 
e attributed relationships between revenue and expenditure items, respec- 
tively, can be made explicit and unambiguous. Management need not 
isolate revenue items in separate “pots* and need not pay its bills by dis- 
bursing incremental amounts from each one. When a revenue item carries 
restrictions as to its use, management must record the receipt and note the 
restriction: when expenditures are made for the purpose permitted by the 
restricted ,em, management may “deem** or “construe” those expendi- 
tures to be related to the revenue item, and management may “attribute” 
the expenditure as a charge against the restricted funds. 

V dr 

Illustration One 

To illustrate the matter, consider this example. 

From a restricted-use source of revenue, the agency received a $40,000 
grant, to be used only in support of the program item labelled “Evaluation 
Project Seven.” The costs of that Project — ^i.e., for that cost center — are 
accoimted for within a program-oriented expenditure accoimt. To the cost 
center “Evaluation Project Seven,” the agency allocated the sum of $95,000: 
$40,000 supplied as indicated, plus $55,000 to be drawn from other (non- 
restricted) sources The budget is executed. At the close of the fiscal period, 
it is established that actual expenditures charged against the cost center 
amormted to $94,600. 

The grantor of the restricted-use revenue item requests a report, to 
cover disposition of the $40,000. The agency reports $40,000 spent as speci- 
fied, in support of the designated project. The agency can substantiate its 
report with documentary evidence. 

A report on the project per se shows an expenditure total of $94,600. 
A report to the grantor may show the same totdj alternatively, it may be 
li£?ited to the $40,000. If necessary, an itemized list of transactions may be 
prepared, enumerating the expenditures charged. If necessary, a selected 
list can be prepared that will total precisely $40,000. The full project cost 
can be documented to the satisfaction of audit requirements; the partial 
cost also can be so documented. 

It is of scant interest whether the currency received for “Evaluation 
Project Seven” was disbursed to pay for the expenditures of that project. 
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The relevant and controlling fact is that the earmarked amount was spent 
in support of the project. Using items that comprise the $94,600 expendi* 
ture total, many “$40,000 assortments” of transactions can be constructed. 
Depending upon the terms of the grant, the laws of the state, and the con- 
venience of the agency, the most advantageous of such assortments can be 
“deemed” or “construed” to have been “paid by** the $40,000 grant 

Illustration Two: Junior* s Birthday Fund 

Junior anticipates receipt of a windfall, because two events virtually 
coincide in time: his birthday and his graduation from the eighth grade. 
When asked. Junior lets it be known that he aspires to a set of golfing equip- 
ment, hence that gifts in currency would be preferable to those in kind. 

After the events, Junior establishes his accoimdng records and proceeds 
to prepare and execute his budget. He prepares to issue his reports on the 
use of revenues received. A series of reports will be required, each report in 
the form of a bread-and-butter note addressed to one funding source. The 
task is difficult, because quite different amoimts were received from each of 
the sources and because several sources imposed awkward restrictions on 
the use of the funds. 

Junior finds that three statements are necessary, before reports can be 
issued. 

Junior was fortunate, because the budget of expenditures fit reason- 
ably well into the few limitations imposed by his well-wishers. All dollar 
gifts received were deposited into his bank account, where each bit of cur- 
rency of course lost its individual identity. All purchases were made by 
check, and Junior eventually will accumulate a full set of cancelled checlu 
and “paid in full’* bills from the “pro** shop and other stores. 

If an auditor were to review Junior’s records, he would find that (a) 
the resources had been received, deposited, expended, and accounted for in 
a manner that satisfies the requirements of legality, propriety, and integrity, 
as well as customary accounting standards, and (b) restricted funds were 
utilized in accordance with the limitations placed on their use by each fund- 
ing source. Funding plans are intended to help state education agencies to 
do as well. 

Funding Plans and Funding Formulas 

An agency must establish several funding plans. Every cost center must 
be assigned to one plan. The sum of all funding plans combined must rep- 
resent the total budget of the agency. In .simple cases, a funding plan may 
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reflect the distribution among cost centers of the proceeds of a single rev- 
enue item. In more complex cases, a funding plan may reflect the distri- 
bution of several overlapping revenue items, as well as the expenditures of 
various cost centers. 

A fimding plan ideiitifies the several revenue items that are involved, 
the restrictions governing the use of each, and the proportion that each 
item bears to the total. Tlie fimding plan further identifies the cost centers, 
expenditures of which are to be attributed to the revenue items enumerated. 
The funding plan can be extended to spell out the most advantaf'eous 
pattern of attribution. If the full amounts planned actually are expended, 
the attributions may follow one pattern. If total ejqienditures are less than 
anticipated, a different pattern may be more advantageous. 

Each funding plan may be recorded in the accounting records. If 
accounts are maintained with the help of computers, each funding formula 
may be recorded also, so that, at the end of each fiscal period, reports may 
be produced indicating expenditures incurred and the attribution of expen- 
diture amounts to revenue sources. With or without the assistance of com- 
puters, the information necessary can be produced and arrayed as suggested 
in the chart that follows. 
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12! EMPLOYMENT OF SYSTEM: 
ADOPTION, ADAPTATION, INSTALLATION 

Two Appendices accompany this report. They are at quite different 
levek of abstraction. One consists of a statement of the context in which a 
system treating of program-oriented information must be considered; in 
effect, the discussion offers a rationale for the present study. The other 
Appendix sets forth a series of codes^ proposed for use in connection with 
the proposed “dimensions” and uniform “categories” that are central in- 
gredients in the systems complex herein recommended. 

Together, the two supplements suggest the two quite different sets of 
considerations involved in employment of the systems complex: first, the 
question of adoption of the system, dealing with the academic problems of 
its utility and convenience; second, questions of the detail work that must 
precede system operation. 

In the opinion of the Project Staff engaged in this study, an agency 
must be prepared to invest a period of at least six months in the process of 
moving from adoption through the intervening steps to effective opemtion 
of the recommended systems complex. 

These steps are required for full implementation, after the decision to 
adopt has been taken: 

1 . Detailed design of forms, cards, step-by-step procedures, com- 
puter programs (or other machine arrangements), reports and 

report formats, clerical instructions, etc. 

2 . Decisions regarding the choice of cost centers, i.e., decisions as 
to the specific aspects of the agency’s total program of work that 

will be treated as discrete items for which costs will be separately 

accumulated. 

3. Decisions regarding specific problems of classification and coding. 

4 . Conversion of data — already recorded under existing systems — 
into the form, format, and language (s) of the new system. 

5 . Design of exhaustive sets of test cases, and perfonnance of com- 
plete test nms of procedures and programs. 

6. Purchase and receipt of required forms, cards, etc. 

7 . Under regular operating conditions, full operating tests of the 
system during one or more months. 

In some states, it may be necessary to add review clearance, or approval 
on the part of central staff agencies of state government. 
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The identification of cost centers— item 2 above— is the basic and crit- 
ical task involved in adaptation of the proposed systems complex for use in 
each state’s education agency. Adoption raises a fundamental policy prob- 
lem for management; installation raises various technical problems for 
management; adaptation — and here the designation of cost centers is the 
critical item — raises problems of values and judgments. 

As defined earlier, a cost center represents a segment of the agency’s 
program: a project, subproject, or other program component. Each 
agency— similarities among agencies notwithstanding— has a unique pro- 
gram Aat is packaged, so to speak, in unique fashion. Each agency there- 
fore will have a unique set of cost centers. 

A tentative enumeration of cost centers has been developed for pro- 
spective use within the prototype system being created for the Maryland 
State IDepartment of Education. The results of this first essay into desig- 
nation of cost centers are presented in the Appendix, to illustrate how an 
agency s total program may be divided into cost centers and how cost 
centers may be coded for information system use. The preliminary list of 
possible cost centers contains code numbers that indicate the categories 
identifying the cost centers with respect to several basic dimensions. (The 
list is presented for illustrative purposes only: it is not yet recommended 
for adoption even by the Maryland Department, and the cost centers ten- 
tatively enumerated are imlikely to describe accurately the total program of 
any other state education agency.) 

Ptedictable Difficulties of Adaptation and Installation 

Employment of the proposed systems complex requires several changes 
in frame of mind, as well as changes in procedures, codes, and the like. In 
order to produce and utilize data tliat are “program-oriented,” the agency, 
its staff, its accountants, its auditors, and its patrons will find it necessary 
to discard old mental habits in favor of new ones. 

Program-oriented budgeting requires that attention be addressed to 
the substantive aspects of agency operations. Program-oriented accounting 
requires that costs be related to substantive aspects of agency operations. 
Program-oriented reporting requires that statements shall enumerate agency 

operations in substantive terms and shall relate costs to substantive aspects 
of program,. 

These matters represent a considerable departure from many existing 
sets both of systems and of attitudes. A certain anrount of resistance to 
change clearly is predictable. 

In the expenditure records, for example, program-oriented practice 
will tenci to de-emphasize the identification of position designations or of 
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individual stdT members. Various members of the agency’s staff may par- 
ticipate in the conduct of a specified component of program. The extent to 
which each staff member does participate must be reported and recorded- 
the appropriate share of each one’s salary must be charged against the 
program-oriented cost center account that represents the program com- 
poneiit. lire account very literally is used to accumulate a total of the 
costs involved in performance of that program component. 

The work is planned in advance. It is management’s task to make 
certain that the requisite staff resources are available. It is an administra- 
tive arid supervisory task to make certain that the avafiable resources are 
utilized ^ planned and that each program component is properly per- 
ormed. It is a task of program-oriented accounting and reporting to keep 
rnanagement and program administrators informed of the extent to which 
the pace of actual expenditures conforms to the prior plans and to bud- 
getary locations of resources. Staff members are employed by the agency 
and assigned to work in orgr-nizational units that are responsible for the 
conduct of various program components. 



At the close of a fiscal period, it is necessary to relate expenditures t( 
their sources of funding. Several questions become pertinent: for the cos 
centers related to a single funding plan, what amounts were expended? ir 

JJf -u j expenditure? to which sources of funds shall they bt 

attributed, and in what proportions? 

In contrast, standard practices— not program-oriented— tend to focus 
attention very pointedly on the names of the staff members whose salaries 
s a e pmd, in whole or in part, from specified revenue sources. Standard 
practice thus tends to express expenditure matters in the teims of revenue 
sources and to tie staff members to the revenue items that are supposed to 
support their salanes, in specified proportions. 

Usual practice in the awarding of legislative appropriations and of 
grante, for example, is not program-oriented. Such practice tends to focus 
attenPon on Ae salaries corresponding to specific positions occupied by 
specific mdmduals; specified percentages of designated positions* and indi- 

wWrf the appropriation or grant, terms of 

which may make similarly specific provisions for other objects of expen- 



Such practice has several disadvantageous effects. Staff members 

T to perceive themselves as employees of 

^ant rather than of the agency. Ejqrenditures tend to be thought of i 
erms of the item", allowable under a grant rather than in terms of requin 
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ments of substantive program considerations. To some extent, the grantor 
may even be encouraged to think of the staff members involved less as 
employees of the agency than as employees of the grant. 

The purpose of an appropriation or a grant, however, is to support a 
specified line of work conducted by the agency. The motivation that leads 
to the award clearly is program-oriented. Program-oriented budgeting, 
accounting, and reporting therefore should be eagerly welcomed by appro- 
priating and granting bodies, as well as by the agency*s own management 
(including its board) and staff. 

The logic of the matter notwithstanding, established habits may be 
extremely difficult to change. Budget analysts accustomed to line-item 
budgetary practice may be exceedingly reluctant to have such practice 
supplanted or supplemented by program-oriented practice. Auditors accus- 
tomed to established procedures may be exceedingly reluctant to devise new 
audit procedures that are suited to program-oriented budgetary and ac- 
counting practice. Officials accustomed to utilizing separate bank accounts 
as substitutes for effective accounting may be exceedingly reluctant to 
surrender the control over operations that their control over treasury prac- 
tice has hitherto provided. 

Within the agency, as well as outside the agency, resistance to change 
may be tenacious. Staff members may consider that the periodic reporting 
of their own activities is an imposition and is improfessional as weU; if 
program-oriented systems are to operate, however, staff members whose 
time is spent on several lines of work will have to report the amounts or 
proportions of time actually devoted to each program component during 
each pay period. Agency accountants, account clerks, payroll processors, 
etc., may be reluctant to accept new methods of work. Staff members who 
rather like being considered as employees of specified grants, rather than of 
the agency, will be predictably reluctant to lose what they may perceive to 
be privileged status. 

There is no assurance, furthermore, that funding agencies will prove 
to be any more enlightened in these respects than are staff members, ac- 
countants, auditors, budget analysts, and the rest. Such agencies very well 
may be adamant in their insistence that the aw'ards of money shall be re- 
lated very directly to specific positions, salaries or persons, and to specific 
items of equipment, services, or commodities. 

Predictable Aids to Adaptation and Installation 

The foregoing discussion is not intended as an emuneration of obstacles 
that will make adaptation and installation difficult but rather as a warning 
that such obstacles may arise. 
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On the other hand, several factors will be working in favor of any state 
education agency that chooses to adopt the proposed program-oriented 
systems complex. Without pretending to place them in sequence, some of 
these factors are noted. 

Single fund accounting per se is a clear, straightforward, and eminently 
attractive accounting concept. It pemiits day-by-day financial operations 
to be greatly facilitated. It permits budgetary statements to be greatly 
simplified. ’Riose who prepare or utilize financial statements should be- 
come enthusiasts for the proposed changes. 

Budget agencies at all levels of government currently endeavor to adopt 
some form of program budgeting. Within the Federal government, the 
planning/programming/Dudgeting effort is in fuU swing. Those state educa- 
tion agencies that choose to adopt the proposed program-oriented systems 
complex will probably find that their efforts are applauded both by the 
state*s budgeting authoritiw and by Federal and private funding agencies. 
In fact, such state education agencies will find themselves well ahead of 
most branches cf state government in the move toward program budgeting. 

Conclusion 

In any case, whether or not the aids to adaptation and installation out- 
weigh the obstacles, the logic of the situation is overwhelmingly in favor 
of adoption of program-oriented management systems. The agency exists 
in order to accomplish the goals of substantive program matters; its budget, 

accounts, and reports ought logically to be oriented primarily to substanti/o 
matters. 

Organizational arrangements, funding arrangements, established au- 
ditmg practices, et al. are of secondary importance. Even if the need to 
reflect those matters in records, accounts, and reports were a major impedi- 
ment to program-oriented systems, they should not be allowed to hinder 
adoption of program-oriented systems. In fact, they are not intrinsically an 
impediment to program-oriented processes. 

^ Program-oriented information can be obtained with ease if program- 
onented budgeting, accounting, and related processes are adopted. Each 
state education agency needs such information. The information cannot be 
obtamed conveniently unless it can be drawn from regular budgetary and 
accoimting records. In order for a state education agency to be able to 
satisfy the reqmrements of its own management, program-oriented systems 
such as those proposed in this report should be adopted, adapted, and 
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Appendix A 

SINGLE- AND MULTI DIMENSIONAL INFORMATION: 
CODES FOR DIMENSIONS, CATEGORIES, 

AND COST CENTERS 

The work of a state education agency is varied and complex. It can be 
ex^ned from many different perspectives. Each perepective opens an 
entirely legitimate line of inquiry. Each line of inquiry permits a unique 
examination or reexamination of the agency’s impact upon students and 
uj^n learning. Unfortunately, it is not yet known which line of inquity 
will prove to be most revealing, informative, and helpful. Therefore, the 
state education agency’s information system must be built with the capabil- 
ity to describe and analyze the agency and its work from several different 
vantage points. The system’s regular, standardized, data-based reports may 
be onented to only one or two perspectives, of course, but the system’s 
capabilities must be broader. 

No matter which viewpoints are used, the object of study is the work 
«i education agency and its relationship to “students” and to 

learhmg.” Students can be grouped into a variety of population clusters; 
similarly, problems of teaching and learning can be variously grouped, de- 
ptmdmg upon one’s purpose in studying them. An agency must record 
sufficient data so that it may array its populations, problems, and purposive 
programs m as many configurations as the several “perspectives” require. 
With respect to the agency’s own operations, its program-oriented infor- 
mation system must record sufficient data so that its “programs” may be 

expressed in a format and language that satisfy the requirements of each 
perspective. 

What arc these “perspectives”? An examination of agency program 
can be geared to emphasize the agency’s cUent groupings; that is one per- 
spective, and it highlights one dimension of the agency’s program of work. 
Ihe work is multidimensional, however; in addition to several cUenteles, 
segments of the work are addressed to several instructional levels, several 
purposes, several subject matters, etc.; thus the work can be examined on 
the basis of one dimension at a time or on several dimensions simultaneously. 

One may slice into the agency’s work from one point of view after 
another. Each slice wall reveal a different cross section of the work. Each 
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cross section will highlight a separate dimension. When measured or 
arrayed in terms of its orientation to any one dimension, the work will be 
describable in terms of a separate !,2t of categories. For example, if instruc- 
tional level is the dimension highlighted, the relevant categories are clusters 
of grades; if clientele is the dimension, the categories are groupings of 
student populations. The units of measure in all cases will be indications 
of effort, i.e., man-hours or dollars or other resources invested by the agency 
in atterition to each instructional level, each clientele, or each of the other 
categories recognized. 

Regardless of the viewpoint from which it is examined, obviously, “the 
work of the state education agency” is a finite quantity; the total work is the 
total work, no matter how many times it may be sUced, examined, and re- 
examined. The work costs a specified sum of money which acquires a finite 
totd of property or of human effort. Any cross-sectional view of the work 

reveal the same total, but the total will be differently segmented. 

A one-dimensional description of the work will have utility and will be 
informative. However, the agency’s work is not one-dimensional. Hence a 
one-way view of the work will not indicate how work is assembled into 
viable projects and other components of program. A project or other pro- 
gram component deals simultaneously with a clientele, a purpose, a subject 
matter, an instructional level, etc.; it therefore can be described or measured 
m terms of several dimensions, and it can be located meaningfully within 
one category on each dimension. Thus each cost center, because it repre- 
sents a multidimensional bit of work, is subject to multiple categorization. 

The agency s management information system must provide for both 
single- and multidimensional approaches to the description, quantification, 
and analysis of the agency’s total work. To illustrate; a single-dimensional 
report rmght specify the amount of work .t is addressed to one identifiable 
population duster within the agency’s clientele; on the other hand, a multi- 
dimensional view would further indicate which portions of the work 
addressed to that clientele are conducted at each instructional level, in 

attention to each subject matter, and in pursuit of each stipulated educa- 
tional purpose. 

For particular tasks of description and analysis, both single- and multi- 
dimensional views of agency program are useful and informative. Every 
cost center represents one ad hoc and multidimensional component of pro- 
-am: a bit of the program that attends simultaneously to a specified com- 
bmation of clientele, purpose, instructional level, function, etc. If each 
such component of program can be described adequately, in terms of the 



various dimensions^ then the total program also can be satisfactorily de- 
scribed by grouping and consolidating the data that pertain to all cost 
centers. 

** Dimension^* and “Categories* 

Instructional level, population served, subject-matter emphasis — ^these 
are three quite different points of departure for inquiring into the work of 
a state education agency. The agency’s total work can be sliced into from 
any of these angles; each slice will e>qx)se a different cross-sectional view. 
It is perfectly dear that each cross section may offer a reasonable, valid, and 
useful picture of a state education agency and its work. At present there is 
no reason to believe that any one view will be more useful than all others, 
and there is less reason to expect that only one view ever could satisfy all 
legitimate inquiries. 

In these discussions, each “cross section” is identified in terms of the 
special viewpoint that produces it. The term DIMENSION is employed 
to mean “key factor in this cross-sectional view”; thus a “dimension” is the 
basis for a report. The term CATEGORY is employed to mean ‘^measuring 
point along this dimension”; thus, the “category” is a line-item or set of 
line-items by which measurement is made along any single “dimension.” 
For example: on the dimension “Instructional Level,” the categories are 
clusters of girade levels of schooling, e.g., schools for infants, schools for 
children, etc.; on the dimension “Characteristics of Target Clientele,” the 
categories are identifiable groups of people, e.g., “regular” students, stu- 
dents requiring special services, etc. 

A basic step in system design is to choose the dimensions to be recog- 
nized. Several dimensions are described in the discussions below. A next 
step in the design of a system is to choose the categories to be recognized 
within each dimension. The Charts included in this Appendix offer 
enumerations of proposed categories. 

In all cases in which interstate comparisons are desired, the categories 
recognized in all agencies* mformation systems will have to be compatible: 
compatible rather than identical, because some agencies may choose to 
subdivide categories and to obtain data at a further level of detail thiui tfie 
proposed classification scheme would orovide; all agencies should, if fea- 
sible, produce data at the level of detail indicated by the categories listed. 
In cases where comparability is not feasible or not needed— e.g., funding 
plans— each agency would devise its own “categories” and its own organ- 
izational coding pattern. 
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A Hazard: Excessive Categorization 

While choosing dimensions and defining categories, it will be well to 
act with caution in order not to categorize and sub-subclassify to hannful 
unnece^ary extremes. Because every job and program compo- 
ent of the state education agency is multidimensional, it is subject to clas- 
sification on the b^is of each dimension to be recognized. On some of the 
bases for descnption, a given program v/ill fit only in the “not appKcablr” 
categoty; but every program is subject to categorization on all dimensions. 

arrnnnf “ ^“^®"sions ^d Categories do not comprise or define a chart of 
amounts. However, the data classification structure will determine the com- 
plexity of the account structure, coding practices, etc. Excessive detaU in 
the classification system would create an immense burden. The greater the 
number of pigeon holes” in the dimension-and-category codL system 

the greater the number of accounts that will be required.^ & ys > 

Imagine, for a rrioment, that there are ten dimensions in the system 
for shemg Ae agency s work into bits of information. Imagine further that 
ten categciies are estabfished within each dimension. There would be 100 
categones m all. Imagine them laid out on a grid, 10 dimensions across, 
of coding system would yieM many milUons 

^ ^iven muliidimension 

picc., of work rmght fit, and the chart of cost center accounts could provide 
an account for each combination. 

“P »n account for every 

combination. No agency conducts that many different nrogram compo- 
nente; there is no pomt in opening acbounts for nonexistent combinatiLs 
on of categories can be constructed 

never ^mue Wk-onented” purposes; it wouid be nonsensical to open an 
ccount (or a memory umt in the computer) to record something tliat 

^u^y cannot emt, and it would be a waste of effort to provide for 
recordmg what does not exist. 

at ^P*oy<» in the agency provides one clue for arriving 

“*f“f “mbmations of eateries of infonnation that an 
*0 coHect: there is not much chance that the 
Jnwl ^ ““‘■e program components than it has per- 

component each, but in any reasonabiy large agency 

^ *-= efforJof U 

fore shail be buiit, there- 

re, seems to be this: to analyze the work of the agency, to decide hot'. 
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many discrete bits of work shall be individually labelled, recorded, and 
counted, and to establish each such “bit” as a cost center. 



Obviously, there is virtually no end to the degr^ of detail that could 
be provided for; the work can be sliced into an infinite munber of infinitely 
small bits. The agency needs to apply a rule of reason, and to slice no finer 
than necessary. 

With respect to this point, agency officials will find it helpful to remind 
themselves — ^as they prepare to slice — that the agency is only one small part 
of the educational system of their state. The fundamental object luider 
study is the total educational system. There is no point in being super- 
analytical with respect to the agency, if the same degree of detail cannot or 
will not be obtained regarding the remainder of the educational system. 

It pays to remember that the agency’s expenditures consume a small 
part of the total educational costs of a state. In Maryland, for example, the 
annual cost of operating the State education agency has been only a few 
million dollars, whereas the total expenditure on the educational system has 
been well above the half-billion level. The BEDS, VEIS, and related 
studies* will result in information being gathered about the bulk of the 
educational system; that information will reach a modest level of detail. 
The program-oriented information system that describes the state education 
agency’s work will gather further information about what is inherently a 
very tiny piece of the educational system. There is little reason to slice the 
tiny piece any finer than the remainder. After all, if one were to prepare 
a financial report on a state’s educational system, the total cost of the state 
education agency would be merely one undifferentiated (and not especially 
significant) portion of “general administration” or of overhead. 

Thus, the munber of categories to be recognized within any dimension 
should be rather limited. More categories mean smaller bits of data, more 
accounts, and more and longer reports. More categories also mean more 
difficulty in obtaining data, in deciding on where to categorize bits of data, 
and finally in inteipreting data. Except for a rule of reason, there is no rule 
available for deciding how many categories there should be or how narrow ; 
it is rather like the old saw about a woman’s skirt: it should be long enough 
to cover the subject, short enough to be interesting. 

One additional reminder may be useful: it is the state education 
agency’s work that is to be categorized, not the targets of its work. For ex- 
ample, if the task were to count pupils or courses by grade level, we might 
have to provide a pigeonhole for each semester of each year then add still 
more categories to acco^nmodate all the vaiieties of ungraded and multi- 



J * oo*o}n«, ooUabonUr* efforts to desivn **bMic 

d»U” end "vocational education Infonnatlon" systems. «uuchob«i 
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graded groupings. But the substantive work of a state education agency 
need not be so narrowly categorized: once we note that a unit of work is 
aimed at one or another broad cluster of grades^ there is no need for more 
detail regarding the instructional level. Similarly, if we were to study actual 
enrollment by course, we might need to recognize thousands of separate 
courses, differentiating them by subject, grade, semester, etc.; but to assess 
the extent to which the agency’s efforts are directed to various subject* 
matter areas, it suffices to recognize a few broad clusters of academic ffisci* 
plines, skills, etc. In short, it is both desirable and feasible to establish few 
categories rather than many. 

Proposed Dimennons, Categories, and Codes 

Several dimensions should be used in uniform fashion by all state 
education agencies. Proposed dimensions, categories, and code numbers arc 
presented below. The dimensions for which uniform use is recommended 
are the following: 

1. The United Siatcs Office of Education code of “program func- 
tions.” 

2. Fimction: major functions and minor or subfunctions. 

3. Clientele. 

4. Purpose. 

5. Subject matter. 

6. Instructional level. 

Any number of additional dimensions may be employed by each state 
education agency, and such additional dimensions may be supplemented, 
supplanted, or modified from time to time, as deemed convenient by each 
agency. The use of three types of additional dimensions is discussed below; 
the three are the following: 

7. Longevity of cost center. 

8. Fimding plan. 

9. ‘‘Program” dimensions. 

Function . — ^The state education agency imdertakes to achieve its varied 
goals by means of efforts invested in a few basic types of work. These have 
often been referred to as “fimction,” and that usage is relied upon here. 
(In Handbook IV— on staff accounting— of the USOE series, “service 
area” is used in lieu of “function,” and “area of responsibility” in place of 
“subfunction.”) It is a function of the agenejf to study education in its 
state, for example. It is a function of the agency to provide technical, assis- 
tance to other educational units within the state. It is a function of the 
agency to dispense material and financial support to other educational units. 



The number of functions is a matter of definition^ of course. One 
study* distinguishes three classes of' functions: regulatory, operational, and 
leaderehip functions. In that format, the “Ic? '' ;rship” functions include 
planning, research, advising or consulting, coordinating, and public rela- 
tions; the ‘‘operational” functions include the provision of services to indi- 
viduals, the conduct of schools or classes, and the maiiagcment of cultural 
and educational institutions or programs of service; and the “regulatory” 
functions are accreditation, certification, and licensing. 

The Chief State School Officers devised a somewhat different set of 
“functions,” which has been incorporated into USOE forms related initiaUy 
to Title V of the E.S.E.A. In the CSSC format, the functions (somewhat 
abbreviated here) are: general administration of the agency; research and 
devel(^ment; provision of material and financial support to other units; 
provision of technical assistance on instructional matter.:; provision of tech- 
nical assistance on administrative matters; and operation of facilities, 
schools, programs, and services. When this format is set in the context of 
ail acOTunting system or a r^orting system regarding agency expenditures, 
other “nonfunction” categories are required to complete the financial pic- 
ture: the costs of general overhead and employee benefits, and the value of 
material and financial support dispensed to other educational agencies. 

This study essentially accepts the CSSO format. The data generated 
by a satisfactory information system, however, also should be susceptible to 
regrouping into alternative “functional” classifications. 

Two poirits deserve further discussion. First,. any classification of an 
agency’s work into ten or a dozen “functions” is relatively arbitrary and 
produces very broad groupings; such classification formats therefore yield 
readily to further subclassification and refinement whenever needed. Sec- 
ond, a given “function” may be performed by the agency for each of several 
goals or purposes, in attention to mahy different problems, for the sake of 
many d^erent clienteles, motives, tasks, tec. Analysis by function, there- 
fore, is independent of analyses by other dim ensions. 

Anal^is by function is useful and informative. Each state education 
agency’s information system, accordingly, must be built with the capacity 
to respond to inquines oriented to a classification by function or subfunction. 

The following pages contain ^o closely-related versions of the dimen- 
sion “function”: first, the USOE code of “State Education Agency Pro- 
gr^ Functions”; and, second, a more narrowly one-dimensional code of 
major functions and subfunctions. 

• ClUtlon tim> in note (1), CUrt A-*, below. 
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Cod# No. 
100.000 
101.000 

101.100 

101.200 

101.800 

101.400 
101.600 

101.600 

111.000 

111.100 

lil.200 

111400 

111.400 

111.900 

181.000 

181.100 

181400 

181400 

181.400 
181.500 



Chart A-1 

STATE EDUCATION AGENCY PROGRAM FUNCTIONS 



PKOGRAM FUNCTION 
Catcconr 



PROGRAM FUNCTION 
Code No. Catcfory 



GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 



StaU Education Agtney Board(t), 
Comtni$$ion($), Committ4o($) 



OSee of State Board of Edu« 
cation (if otaffod bg other than 
Office of CSSO) 

OlBce of EzeeutiTe Oneer(a) 
(other than CfiSO) retponaible 
direct to SBE 



181.600 


Other (Specify) 


141.000 


Departmental Internal Supporting 
Servieea (Egdude Beeaareh) 


141.100 


General Dlr«etion and Manage- 
ment of Departmental Internal 
Supporting Servieea Functiona 


141.200 


Legal and Legialative 


141.800 


Library—Profeaaional 


141.400 


Statiatica and Data Proceeaing 



Office of State Board for Voca* 
tional Education (if etaffed eep- 
C^oJ /rom SBE or office tf 

Office of ExecutiTe Officer(a) 
(other than CSSO) reaponaible 
directir to SBVE 

Office of State Education Asency 
cubeidlarr or advisetr Boud(a)» 
Comminion(B), Conunlttee(B) 
other than tiw SBE or SBVE 

Officea of Executive Officer(B) 
(other Utan the CSSO) reaponai* 
ole to State education ageney 
aubaidiarr or adviaory board(a), 
commlfalon(a), and cornet* 
tee(a) other than tibc SBE cr 
SBVE 



Office of Chief State School 
Officer 



Office of Chief Stote School 
Officer (CSSO) 

Office of Deputy or Aaaittant(a) 
to' CSSO (When not chargeable 
to other program funetione) 

Office of Coordinator of State- 
Federal Proframa 

Coordination of apecial pro- 
tnuna conceminy human righta 

Other (Specify) 

Departmental Internal Adminie- 
tration 

General Direction and Manage- 
mmt of Departmental Internal 
Adminiatration Functiona 

Program Management 

Peraonnel Management 

Budget 



BuetMio Management (PayroO. 
l^rehaemg. Supply Aeeoun^g 
Internal Audit, Mail Controla 
at cetera) 



141.500 Graphic Arta, Publication;, and 
Effitorial Serricoa 

141.600 Information • O ervi t e a 

141.900 Other Departmental Internal 

Supporting Serrlcca (Specify) 

191.000 Developing State Education Agen- 
ey Staff Competeneiee 

191.100 General Direction and Manage- 
ment of Programa for Develop- 

ing the Competenclaa of State 
Education Agenc^f Staff 

.191400 Preaer vice Orientation and 

Training 

191.800 Sabbatical Leave 

191.400 Inaervlee FellowahlpB, Trainec- 

ahipa, IntemahipB, et cetera 

191.600 Inatitutea, Workahopa, Gonfer- 

eneea. Special Couraea 

191.600 Other (Specify) 

199.000 Other General Adminiatration 



200.000 DEPARTMENTAL SUPPORT- 
ING SERVICES FOR LOCAL 
EDUCATION AGENCIES 



201.000 Gmterel DbracUon and Manage- 
ment of Departmental Supporting 
Servieea for Local Education 
Agenexee 

211.000 Eduoattorui Aid Diatribution 

211.100 For State Supported Programa 

211400 For tte Federal Programa and/ 

or Programa with Federal Par^ 
tidpation 

211.8C0 Other Educational Aid Diatri- 

bution Ptogtama (Specify) 

221.000 Texthooka, Inatruetienal Materiale, 
^ Equipment Diatribution and 
Servieea 
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STATE EDUCATION AGENCY 



FBOGBAU FUNCTION 



Codf No. Cotoconr 

281.000 Swrpbu Proptrtv DUtribution 

241.000 Surplut Commoditi$$ Di$ttibuti«n 

261.003 StMtiatieal mni Data Proetaaing 

Sanieaa 



290.900 



Othar Dapartmantal SupporHng 
Sjmtiem for Local EdMoatioH 
Agonejm (pranomtlg eodod $$i.- 
000) (Specify) 



PRCX^RAM FUNCTIONS.-(Coiit) 



FBOGRAH FUNCTION 
Code No. .. Catecorr 



241.009 

899.000 



•am^ting Information on tha 
Condition, Naodt, Prograaa, and 
Improoamant of EduMMon 

OtKar Study, Planning, DtoOep. 
mont, and Euahution for bn- 
vmtmma of State EduoaHonal 



800.009 


SSSKy* edanning, bevel. 

EVALUATING 
STATE EDUCATIONAL PBO- 
GRAJraS 


801.000 


General Dinetion of Study, Plan- 
nMc, Developing, and Ewdueding 
State Education Programe 


811.000 


•"<* Evaluating 

State Sduszttii^rJ. on a 

Comprekeneive Baeie 


Al.OOO 


Stady, Planning, Developing, and 
Evedu^g Speeide AepeeU (Other 
^n Cumeulnm) of Education in 
the State 


821.100 


Study, Planning, and Eralnatlng 
State Education Agency 
granu 


821A00 


I^gal and Oiganlxatlonal Stme* 
tore of Education 


821.800 


Adnlnlatratlon and Manage. 
Bwnt of Education 


821.400 


Financing Education 


A1.600 

821.600 


School Plant FadUtlea 
Meaanrlng Achievement of Pu. 
pile 


821.700 


Stalling of Educational Pro> 
gn^ 


A1.800 


Other (Specify) 


881.000 


Curriculum Beeeareh and Devel- 
opment, including Study, Plan- 
niiM, Demonetration, Innovation, 
and EvslmsUon 


881.100 


General Direction of Currlenlnaa 
Baaaarch and Devdopment 
Fhnetlon 


881J00 


Cento* for Baaearch, Demon, 
atratlon, and Innovation 


MIJOO 


ybcational.Techntcal Education 
Baaearch Prognuna 


881.400 


Dlaaeailnation of Information on 
Curriculum Baaearch and Devel. 
opment 


881.600 


Other (Specify) 



400.000 



401.000 



401.100 

401.200 

401.800 

406.000 



406.100 

406JIOO* 

406.800 

406.400 

406.600 

406.600 

406.700 

406.800 

JAK AAA 
^vw*w w 

406.910 

406.990 

411.000 

411.006 

411.010 

411.020 



CONBULTA- 

and technical SEBV. 
education 

AGENCIES FOB IMPBO’VB* 
KENT OF INHTBUCWON 

Genial Dir^Son and Manage- 
Coneultatioe. 
oj^ Tewnical Aeevtanee to Loicat 
Edu^U^^ Ageiteiee for Improve- 

t; r::c;rwc(wi* 

For (^mbinid Voeational and 
Xion«Yocatloiiil F^rociium 

For-Non«VocHtioiial Froewns 

For Voemtfonal Profrains 

ContuUa- 

iwo, ai^ TeckHveal Servieee for 
^Improvemimt of Inetmetionr- 
oy Program «• Leael 

Fre>Xind«tiut«a EdoMtion 

XIndtrtarten EdiiMtloii 

Skmtntuy . Edoeatloa, srad« 

SeeondaiT Ediieatioii, tnd« 

Combiutioii . Bkmontwrjr ud 
Steondatx, tradet 

Adah Education 

Technical Inatttaftea 

Am VocationaV'.reehnical 
Scboois 

ZtuuOr (Communn^f) CoUefM 
. Senior CoUegea and UTnlv^tict 
ooded iOS.100) 

LeadertMp Cbnwttatfve and Tech- 
*»<^_A2^ace <a Subject Areae 
and.Inetruetional Servieee 

Arte and HumanUiee (Combina- 

tWH) 

Art, cradea 

Mnalc» cradea 
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STATE EDUCATION AGENCY PROGRAM FUNCTIONS— (Cont.) 

PBOGRAM FUNCTION PKOGRAM FUNCTION 



Cod^NOr 


Gatetorr 


411.010 


EngUtli Language Artf» Includ- 
ing: Speech^ Dramatic Arts» and 
Forensici. Exclude: reading 

apedaliaation. Gradca 


.411.040 


Bc«dinr> srsdet 


411.060 


Foreign Languages^ grade* •• 


411.000 


Social Sciencea/Social Studies, 
srades 


411.001 


Eeonomica (prwimMy part of 
eodo 411,060) grade* 


411.00S 


Civics ()!/r4viouihi part of code 
41U0S0) grades 


411.08S 


Geography (pmUnudy part of 
Coda 411.080) grades 


411.004 


History (proviotuly part cf eodo 
. 411.080) grades 


411.006 


Other (provioutHy part of coda 
41U060) grade* 


411.070 


Mathematics, grades 


411.080 


Natural Science*g grade* 


411.000 


Health and Safety Education^ 
Driver Educationy Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, grades •••• 


411.100 


Industrial Arts, grades 


411.110 


Agriculture^ grade* 


411.U0 


Home Economics, grades 


411.180 


Manpower Training 


411.140 


Business Education, Non«Voca- 
tional 


411.160 


Offlee OeOupations 


411.100 


Trade and Industrial Education 


4ii.l70 


Health Occupations 


411.180 


Distribution and Marketing 


411.190 


Teminicai Education 


41li00 


Socially or Economically Disad* 
vantaged (prooioatly coded 41i.> 

808) 


411.210 


Basie Literacy Education (pro- 
vioudy coded 411.804) 


411.800 


Special Education 


411.810 


General Direction of Leader- 
ship, Consultative, and Tedml- 
■ cal Assistance in Special Educa- 
tion (pvovimudy coded 41U01) 


411.820 


Mentally Betarded (prevUmely 
part of code 411.80$) 


411JS0 


Speech Handicapped (prmnoudy 
part of code 411.80$) 


411.886 . 


. HMudng Handicapped 



Code No. 


Category 


411440 


Deaf (previouelv part of code 
411.80$) 


411.860 


VieoMiijf Handicapped (precis 
ouely part of code 411-80$) 


411.860 


Emotionally Disturbed (prevU 
omdy part of code 411-80$) 


411.870 


Crippled (preeiouAy part of 
code 411.80$) 


411.876 


Other Health Impaired 


411.880 


Gifted and Talented (previowdy 
coded 411.808) 


411.890 


Other Special Education (Spec- 
ify) (previoudy coded 411.808) 


411.400 


School Library Services, grades 


411.410 


Audiovisual Services, grades .... 


411.420 


Textbook and Other Instructional 
Materials, grades 


411.900 


Other Specialised Instructional 
Subject or Service Area (Specify) 


481.000 


PupU Pereonnd Servicee 


481.100 


Pupil Accounting and Atten- 
dance, and \isiting Teachm 
and Social Work Services 


481400 


Pupil Guidance and Counseling 
Services 


481.800 


Pupil Health Services 


481.400 


Pupil Psychological Services 


481.600 


Other (Specify) 


401.000 


Leuderdiip and Conedtative As- 
sistance in Devdoping the Compe- 
tendee of Profeeeional Staff e of 
Local Education Agenciee 


491.100 


Preservlee Orientation and 
Training 


401400 


Sabbatical Leave Programs 


491.800 


Fellowships, Traineeships, In- 
ternships 


491.400 


Institutes, Workshops, Confer- 
ences, Special Courses 


401.600 


Other (Specify) 


490.000 


Other Leaderdiip ConeuUatioe and 
Technical ServUee to Local Edu- 
cation Agenciee for Improvement 
of Inetruetion (Specify) 


600.000 


LEADEBSHIP. CONSULTA- 
TIVE, AND TECHNICAL SERV- 
ICES TO LOCAL EDUCATION 
AGENCIES FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ASPECTS OF £T>U- 
CATION 
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STATE EDUCATION AGENCY PROGRAM FUNCTIONS— (Cont.) 



PBOGRAM FUNCTION 
Code No. Catef orjr 

SOIiOOO G$nml Dir§etUm of L$ad 0 r^ip, 

CcnmiltaHp^p and Taehnkal A$^ 
aUtanep Sarview to Local Educes 
tion Agendu for imprevoment of 
Admimictrativc A$p$cU of Edu^ 
cation 

6U.OOO SpoetaliMod AopceU of the Or- 

ganUaiUMt AdminUtrationf and 
Operation of Local Education 
Aganeiaa 

611.107 Diitrict and School Organisa- 

tion and Administration 

611.200 School Plant FadUtiai 

611.800 Pupil Transportation 

611.400 School Lunch 

611.600 Statistical Serrlc^ Including 

Data Processing 

611.600 Financial and Business Manage- 
ment 

611.700 Other (Specify) 

691.000 Leadership and Coneultative Ae^ 
eietanca in Developing the Compe* 
teneiee of DietricUWHe Admin^ 
ietrative and Technical Servieee 
Staff 

691.100 Preservict Orientation and 

Training 

691.200 Sabbatical Leare 

691.SC0 FeUowshipo^ Traineeships^ In- 

ternships 

691.600 Other (Specify) 

699.000 Other Leaderehipp ConeuttaHvep 
and Technical SerjUm to Local 
Education Agensiee for the 
Improvement of Admir.ietrative 
A^ecte of Education (Specify) 



600.000 STATE DEPARTMENT OPER- 
jkTp.n P4GILTTTTCfl, rcH^OL^> 
PROGRAM, Airo'SERVIGES*' 



601.000 School Accreditation, Liceneing, 
and Chartering 

601.100 Slementarg and Secondary 

Schools 

601.200 Postsecondary (E^^cluding Cot- 

legee and Univereitiee granting 
a baccalaureate or higher de» 
graa) 

601.800 Colleges and Uniyersities 

601.900 Other (Specify) 

611.000 Improving Teacher Education Pro- 
grame 



PROGRAM FUNCTION 
Code No. Category 

611.100 Insf ational Programs 

6114i00 Student Teacldsg Programs 

611.800 Oihe; (Specify) 

621.000 Certification and Liceneing 

621.100 Of School Personnel 

621.200 Of Nonschool Personnel 

681.000 Special Schoole 

686.000 CoUegee and Univereitiee 

641.000 Educational Tdevieion 

661.000 Vocational RehahUiiatton 

661.000 Special Cultural Programe and 
Servieee 

661.100 SUte Library 

661.200 Public Library and Library Ex- 
tension Services 

661.800 Museums 

661.400 Music» Axt, and Dranmtie Arts 

661.600 Other Special Cultural Pro- 

grams (Specify) 

671.000 Pupil Schdarehip and Aeeietanee 
Programe 

671.100 Scholarships and Other Honor 
Programs 

671.200 Work-Study Programs 

681.000 CivU Defenee Education 

691.000 Dtrset Aeeietanee to Individual 
Staff Memhere of Local Education 
Ageneiee and Sehocle for Preeerv* 
ice and Ineervice Devdopment 

691.100 Preservice Orientation and 
Training 

691.200 Sabbatical Leave 

691.800 . FellowshixNi, Trainees^ps» In- 

temshipsi et cedim\ 

691.400 Other (Specify) 

699.000 Othor State Deparltnent Oper- 
ated FaeUitiee, SchooU, Programe, 
and Servieee (Specify) 



700.000 GENERAL (UNALLOCATED) 
FUNCTIONS (SpecifiO 



800.000 EMPLOYEE BENEFITS (WHEN 
NOT ALLOCATED AMONG THE 
FUNCTIONS) 



900.0C0 OTHER STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY PROGRAhl FUNC- 
TIONS (Specify) 
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Gbsrt A*2 

Dimeniion: MAJOR FUNCTION (1) 



CATEGOFJES 



Observationc/Definitioiu/CoixiinenU 



100 General Adminiitiation 

200 Froriding Material ^ or Financial 
Support and/or Service (3) 

(Obierve that major functions 200,400, 
and 500 are closely related: each repre- 
sents state education agency efforts that 
are intended to aid the piograms of other 
educational units.) 

300 Study, IKanning, Etevdoping, and 
Evaluating Educational Phenomena 

400 Providing Technicall Assistance re 
Instructional Mattera 

500 Provid^g Technical Asustance re 
Administrative Matters 

600 Operating FaciUties, Schools, Pro- 
grams, and Services 

« « « 

(Observe that the following categories 
are, in a sense, ‘^onfunction** items: the 
first represents portions of the *'cost of 
doing business”; the other is a measure of 
one segment of the agency’s **volume of 
business.”) 

700 General Unallocated Eiqpense (2) 

800 Value Money and Material Dis- 
tributed to Other Units (3) 



(1) Note that the right major cate- 
gories enumerated correspond to the 
major categories of *‘pro^am fimction” 
per USOE forms OE 5164-C tt al. They 
an believed to be virtually all-encompas- 
sing; accordingly, no ’’Other” category is 
listed, but an a^ncy of course can open 
and add a category to accommodate work 
not otherwise provided lor. Note also 
that these eight major categories — and 
subcategories to be defined — accommo- 
date the categories^ identified in F:ed F. 
Beach, The Functions o/ State Depart- 
ments of Education (Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, 1950). 

(2) Such overhead it<mis as power, 
heat, space, etc., may be unallocated in 
many accounting systems, i.e., not charged 
to sj^cific organirational units, fimctions, 
programs, etc. Note that the variations 
in practice with respect to this matter 
could make interstate comparisons of data 
extremely difficult; fortunately, most 
items involved can be screened out for 
purposes of comparison, on the basis of 
’’object of expenditure” classification. 

(3) Some expenditures made or author- 
ized by a state education agency are not 
a part of the costs of operating the 
agency; rather, they reflect the value of 
money and materiri that is distributed 
via the agency to other tmits. The ex- 
pense of the distribution process is an 
agency eiqpense. Hence, two separate 
categories of function: numbers 200 and 
800. 
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Chiirt A>3 



Dimemion: MAJOR AND MINOR FUNCTIONS 



CATEGORIES 



100 GenenJ Adnuniitxation 
no Boards of Education 

120 Executive Office of Chief State School Officer and immediate staff 
130 Departmental Internal Administration 

140 Departmental Internal Supporting Services 

190 Other 

200 Providing Material or Financial Support and/or Service 

201 Adminiitratbn 

210 Distribution: Financial Aid 

220 Di^bution and Services: Textbooks, Instructional Materials, and 
Equipment 

230 Distribution: Property 

240 Distribution Commoffities 

250 Sutistica! and Data Processing Services 

290 Other Supporting Services 

300 Study, Planning, Developing, and Evaluating Educational Phenomena 

301 Administration 

310 Comprehensive: General Surveys and Studies 

320 Specific Aspects: Other than Curriculum 

330 Specific AiqiccU: Curriculum Research and Development 

340 Infonnation on the Condition, Needs, Prbgreu, and Improvement of 
Education: Collecting, Interpreting, and Disseminating 
390 Other 

400 Providing Technical Assntance Re Instructional Matters 

401 Administration 

410 Generalized Services 

Special Services: 

420 Curriculum 

430 Methodology 

440 Tests and Testing 

450 Learning Resources 

451 Library 

Instructionsd Idaterials Development 

453 Audiovisual 

454 ETV 

460 , Pupil Personnel 

490 OUier 
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CSurt A»3— (Continued) 



CATEGORIES 



500 ftow’ding Techmcnl Ais&tonce Re Adm^ 

501 Adminutntion 

510 Generalized Services 



520 

530 

540 

550 

560 

570 

580 

581 
590 



Special Services: 

Personnel Administration 
Finance and Business Administration 
Transportation 
Health and Welfare 
Food Services 
Data Processing 
Facilities Planning 
Plant Management 
Other 



600 

601 

610 

620 

630 

631 
636 

639 

640 
650 
660 
670 
680 

690 



Operating Facffities, Schools, Ptogram^ and Services 

School Accreditation, Licensing, and Chartering 
Improvmg Teacher Education Programs 
Certification and Licensing 
Educational Operations: 

Schools 



Colleges and Universities 
Other 

Educational Television 
Vocational Rehabilitation 



special Cultural Programs and Services 
Pupa Scholarship and Assistance Programs 

Other 



700 

750 



General UnaUocated Expense 
Employee Benefits 



800 Value of Money and Material Dtttributed to Other Units 



C/wnfu/e.-^-Educationa! activities serve various categories of people 
, or one re^n or another, can be viewed as separate groups Each 
group may require separate attention. To view people in thS™te 

iTwLr to ^ h that may ignore such factors as instructional level 

der to ask; what part of the agency’s attention is devoted to cluldien 
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who are extraordinary in one respi'ict or another? or, what part is devoted 
to a population confronted by one or another special problem? Each 
agency’s information system must contain the capacity to respond to in- 
quiries about the agenc^s attention to such identifiable disntelos within the 
population. 



Chart A-4 

Dimeniion: CHARACTERISTICS OF TARGET CLIENTELE 



10 

11 

18 

19 



CATEGORIES 



Observationi/Definitiona/ Commentf 



Typical **Studenf * Populations 



“ReguUur’* students only 
’'Exceptional” students 
All 



20 Social • Ethnic • Economic Popula- 
tions (1) 

21 Immigrants 

22 Migrant workers (2) 

23 Diiadi'antaged 

24 Unemployed 

25 Undereducated youth and adults 

28 Other 

29 All 



30 Educators 

31 Prospective (3) 

32 Classrrram teachers in service 

33 Administrative and supervisory 

34 Specialists and technicians 

35 School boards 

39 All 

40 Nonschool Publics 

41 General public 

42 Commercial/Industrial/Labor 

groups 

43 Civic/Service groups 

49 All 



(1) Refers to populations not in the 
typicm pupil groups. 

(2) Also includes families of migrant 
workers. 



(3) E.g., teachers in training. 



50 Miscellaneous Categories 

51 Ail ^ 

52 Unpredictable combinations 

53 None 

54 Not applicable 
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. ' . ... lx. 

Purpose . — ^“Purpose Pursued by Educational Effort” is another valid 
and meaningful diinention on which to aiTay data regarding the agenc/s 
work. As used in these discussions, “purpose'*' does not refer to the over- 

Ghart A<5 

Dimension: PURPOSE PURSUED BY EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 



10 

20 

21 

22 

..3 

24 

30 

31 

32 

33 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
50 



51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 
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CATEGORIES 



Cbservations/Definitions/Comments 



General Schooling (1) 

Work<oriented Schooling or Train* 
ing 

All 

“Technical” 

“Occupational” (2) 
“Profession^” (3) 

Work*orIented Re<schooling or Re* 
training 

All 

Professional upgrading, refresh* 
era, etc. 

Occupational retraining 

Education for Adaptation, Adjust* 
men^ or Asumilation 

All 

Physical^ rehabilitation 

Basic, literacy, or fundamental 

(4) 

Other 

Education for Leisure, Recreation, 
or “Personal and Cultural Improve* 
meat” (5) 

AU 

Personal care (6) 

Sports, athletics 
Hobbies, arts and crafts 
“Culture” 

Faimly relations 
Civil defense 
Other 

Miscellaneous Categories 
All 

Unpredictable combinations 
None 

Not applicable 



( 1 ) Refers to general educational pro* 
grams, for typical students at all grade 
levels, aimed at producing a civilized, 
literature, “educated” society of “good 
men, good citizens” and aimed also at 
preser\'ing the< culture . 

(2) Usually secondary level or non* 
collegiate post secondary. 

(3) Usually higher education. 



(4) Refers to educational programs for 
(among others): assimilation of immi* 
grants; adaptation to urban living; ad* 
justment calculated to overcome social or 
culttural disadvantage; etc. 

(5) Refers largely to casual, typically 
“noncredit ” spare*time, after*houra varie* 
ties of educational programs of the kinds 
often available at community*oriented 
schools, colleges, or centers; refers also to 
organized, often competitive adjuncts to 
general schooling. 



etc. 



(6) E.g., physical education, health. 
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iiding goals, purposes, or objectives of the state education agency. . It refers 
rather to the questions: for what reason do people go to school? or, for 
what reason does the educational system offer specified opportimities for 
schooling? • . 

One ‘‘purpose” (in this sense of reason or motive) leads educators and 
students into job-oriented market-place-oriented educational activity. For 
another part of education effort, the primary pmpose (in this sense of 
reason or motive) k the cultivation of civilized citizens. For yet. another 
portion of the total educational enterprise, the primary purpose is the 
rehabilitation of persons who, in another age, would merely have been dis- 
carded, or the assimilation into society of persons who might otherwise 
remain on its fringes (e.g., for ignorance of the English language, for 
imfamiliaiity with urban living, for inability to read and write, etc.) . It is 
inevitable and reasonable that questions will be raised regarding the extent 
to which the agency's attention is invested in support of each of these pur- 
poses. It therefore is necessary that the agency’s information system be built 
to supply responses to such questions. 

Subject Matter. — Similarly, educational programs impart instruction 
in various subjects, i.e., academic disciplines, skills, arts, crafts, etc. This 
creates another separate line of inquiry: what part of the agency’s atten- 

Gbart A-6 

Dimension: SUBJECT MATTER 



CATEGORIES 



**Academic” Discipline Areas 

10 Hiunanities (1) 

20 Mathematics and sciences (2) 

30 Social sciences 



‘‘Nonacademic” Subjects 

40 Involving skills (3) 

50 Involving crafts (4) 

60 Involving special subjects (5) 

70 Involving personal care (6) 

Miscellaneous Categories 

91 AU 

92 Other 

93 Not applicable 



Observations/Definitions/Gomments 



( 1 ) Includes art, music, language, lit- 
erature, etc. 

(2) Includes physical, chemical, and 
biological sciences. 

(3) Includes typing, automobile driv- 
ing, etc. 

(4) Includes automotive repairs, etc. 

(5) Includes subjects applied to a par- 
ticular phase of life, e.g. to agriculture, 
domestic sciences, or industry. 

(6) Includes physical education, etc. 
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tion is devoted to each subject or category of subjects? Each agency’s 
information system must be equipped to yield responses to such inquiries. 

Instructional Level . — The basic, large-scale task of an educational sys- 
tem is the education of children and adolescents, in preschool, elementary 
school, and secondary school programs. The most obvious line of in- 
quiry regarding a state education agency’s work, therefore, emphasizes the 
agency’s attention to each of the principal instructional levels: what part 
of the agency’s attention is invested at the preschool level, the elementary- 
grade level, the secondary-grade level, the postsecondary level, respectively? 
Each agency’s information system, clearly, must be capable of responding 
acemately to such questions. 



Chart A-7 

Dimeniion: INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL (1) 



CATEGORIES 



Observationi/Definitions/ Gonunents 



10 Fre-dementaiy Education (2-a) 

20 Elementary Education (2-b) 

30 Secondary Education (2-c) 

Postsecondary Education (3) 

40 Collegiate postsecondary: 

41 Junior or conununity college 

42 Other college or university 

50 Noncollegiate postsecondary (4) 

60 All postsecondary education 

80 Combinations of Instructional 
Levels 

81 Prekindergarten through elemen- 

tal 

82 Prekindergarten through secon- 

dary 

83 Elementary plus secondary 

84 Elementary through postsecon- 

dary 

85 Secondary plus postsecondary 

86 All levels 

Miscellaneous Categories 
99 “None” or not applicable 



(1) Note that this is not a device for 
classifying pupils in the schools. It is a 
device for categorizing the efforts of 
agency personnel: are their efforts aimed 
at one broad level of instruction rather 
than another? Categories therefore are 
rather broad, and specific grade lev^ are 
ignored, on the assumption that a com- 
ponent of the agencys program is im- 
likely to be limited, say, to the grade 5 
level only. 

(2) The first three cate^ries distin- 
guish two separate characteristics, in fact; 
age groupings and conventional grade- 
level groupings, as follows: 

a. Pre-elementary = infants, e.g., 
usual ages below 6. 

b. Elementary = children, e.g., 
usual ages 6-13. 

c. Secondary — adolescents, e.g., 
usual upper age limit 19. 

(3) Postsecondary categories similarly 
accommodate an age distinction as weU 
as an indication of level: these categories 
refer to post-high-school youth and to 
adults. 

(4) Includes “adult education” of the 
basic, literacy, etc., categories. 
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Longevity of Cost Center . — It is advantageous for management to be 
able to differentiate cost centers in terms of the probability of their continu- 
ing existence. A cost center that represents the agency’s “front office,” for 
example, is e^^ected to remain on the books indefinitely and must be in- 
cluded in budget projections into the future. On the other hand, a cost 
center that represents a “one-shot,” short-term project can be deleted from 
such projections because its early demise is readily predictable. The life 
ei^ectancy of each cost center can be estimated with reasonable accuracy. 

^ The estimates of “longevity” can be reduced to a few uniform cate- 
gories within a dimension. The proper categorization can be added to the 
record of each cost center. When required, reports can be generated which 
11 dicate the extent of the future commitments that already are built into 
the agency’s current program of work. 

Reports on this basis are useful to the agency, but not necessarily for 
purposes of exch^ging information with others. Each agency can elect 
wh^er to use this dimension and, if it is to be recorded, can devise cate- 
gories that are suitable to local circumstances. 

Example: 

Code Category 

1. Cost centers scheduled for termination this year. 

2. Cost centers scheduled for probable continuation into next 
year, but subject to review. 

3. Permanent. 

Funding Plan . — In effect, each “funding plan” is a subbudget utilized 
to estabhsh the connections that hnk together (a) a specified segment of 
the expenditure plan and (b) the revenue item(s) that are deemed to sup- 
port that segment. When several cost centers are involved and when several 
overlapping revenue items also are involved, a funding plan may be quite a 
complex statement; imder other circumstances, a funding plan may simply 
record the fact that one specified revenue item is linked to one specified 
cost center. 

Each cost center is linked to one funding plan, whether the plan is 
complex or simple. Each funding plan is assigned an identifying number. 
Assignment to funding plan becomes an added basis for the classification 
and pouping of cost centers: the dimension may be termed “assignment to 
funding plan,” and the identifying numbers of the several funding plans 
may be regarded as categories. 
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^‘Program** Dimensions,— The word “program” has so many meanings 
that its use becomes somewhat dangerous. In any given context, the word s 
TTiPanmg is likely to be clear enough: in virtually all usage, “program” 
refers to some substantive portion of operations. However, the phrase a 
program” is a most ambiguous expression, unless a limited and explicit 
meaning is assigned to it arbitrarily. 

Each cost center is a component of the state education agenc/s total 
**program.** At one level of abstraction, in fact, each cost center may be 
referred to as “a program.” 

However, an agency may record hundreds of cost centers in its ac- 
counts. It is awkward to suggest that the agency conducts hundreds of 
programs. Appearing before a legislative committee, for example, the chief 
state school officer scarcely would choose to begin to emunerate all cost 
centers, one by one. 

At various times and for various reasons, it is extremely useful to com- 
bine cost centers into clusters and to regard each cluster as “a program. 
When cost centers are thus gTouped— in terms of any rational basis— it is 
perfectly reasonable to term each cluster “a program.” 

In this sense, every dimension is the basis for enumeration of one ver- 
sion of state education agency programs, and every category in effect be- 
comes the title of one program. Thus, when cost centers are arrayed on the 
basis of their categorization by level of instruction, the resulting clusters of 
data represent “the elementary program,” “the secondary education pro- 
gram,” and so forth. When they are arrayed on the basis of their categor- 
izations by subject-matter emphasis, the resulting clusters represent another 
version of “the agency’s programs.” 

Thus utilized, “programs” are not mutually exclusive, of course; they 
represent various manners of perceiving and describing the same total of 
work. For example, some portion of “the elementary education program” is 
simultaneously a part of “the science and math program.” 

A state education agency may choose to devise further versions of 
“program” arrays. For example, when he appears betore the state’s budget 
bureau, governor and cabinet, or state legislature’s appropriations commit- 
tees, the chief state school officer may find it advantageous to depict the 
agency’s operations as being comprised of a half-dozen major, dramatically- 
labelled, high-impact “programs.” Each such program might encompass, 
in fact, dozens of cost centers. 
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When the chief state school officer discusses such matter* 

abL aW KTof S 1 “Sr *" 

lv»Q»vi rt, 1 X «»scncy man is tne legislative committee, and the 

s: T 

T«a„ Ko j • ui Therefore, for purposes of the board’s review it 

The state government may undertake to place its entire 

of into a limited nJb.^ 
^ nrtesents a wide swath of total govenimental 

operat. 0 ^ Most segments of the state education agency's work^tta 

-pi:one~::t^ae'‘;:s^r;^^^^^ - 

oftheagency'sopemtionsi^yhr«tobe “SeT^ »bstantial scents 

veryS^irsrr^'“ dimendons”: (1) a 

( 2 ) a «n^ i, programs, smtable for presentation to the legislature* 

the “program dimensiom” is not an important for 

or ae afficulty of systems operations. When a new dimension is rTni^ 

^ ““ “■*' number aat.;^^^ 

otgamaattonal basis. Otganizational units (i.e„ ^visions, b^J ,:dot 
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and branch offices or separately-managed institutions) execute the agency’s 
program. Organization-oriented data are significant to agency management 
and to the central staff units of state government (i.e., to the budget, ac- 
counting, personnel, and similar agencies of the state) . 

Each expenditure charged to tlie account of a cost center is also 
charged to an organization^ unit. Typically, but not invariably, a cost 
center will be related exclusively to a single unit, and all expenditures of the 
cost center will be charged to that parent unit. 

“Organization” carmot quite be regarded as a dimension by which to 
classify cost centers per se. However, the expenditure transactions of a cost 
center can be arrayed by organizational unit, just as the transactions charged 
to an organizational unit can be classified by cost center. 

Data arrayed by organization would not be informative to persons im- 
acquainted with the agency, hence would not provide useful interstate 
exchanges or comparisons of information. To the extent that organization 
is a “dimension,” therefore, it is one for which each state education agency 
will have to develop its own coding pattern. A code for prospective use by 
the Maryland State Department of Education is presented for illustrative 
purposes only. 

Sample Enumeration of Cost Centers 

On the basis of preliminary study, the total program of the Maryland 
State Department of Education has been very tentatively divided into a set 
of cost centers. Each cost center thus provisionally identified has been 
categorized in terms of several recommended dimensions and categories. 
The preliminary list and tentatively-assigned codes are presented only for 
purposes of illustration; the accounts finally csiablished by the Maryland 
Department may vary substantially from the list shown here. 

Identification of Cost Centers. — ^The selection of cost centers is the 
single most critical stage in the design of a system for installation within a 
particular agency. The essential purpose is to identify meaningful com- 
ponents of the agency’s substantive program of operations: programs, 
projects, subprograms, “task forces,” special teams, et al. The process is 
complicated by two factors: 

1 . The categories to be recognized witbin each dimension — if their 
boundaries are to be scrupulously observed — ^may require that a 
single, well-integrated project (or other program component) must 
be subdivided for purposes of accounting and reporting. 
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Ourt A-8 
ORGANIZATION 



CATEGORIES 






(*‘Categoriei** enumerated here do not 
purport to be applicable in agenciei other 
than the Maryland State Department of 
Education. *'Categoriei** are the exiiting 
organizational uniti; each itaie agency, 
of course, will need to follow its own or- 
ganizational pattern.) 


^enc 7 **legiilative** body: 
01 State Board of Education 


Includes the Board and all Board staff 
adjuncts. 


Chief executive office: 

02 Office of the State Superintendent 

of School! 


Includes Ae Superintendent, his Dep- 
uty, and their immediate staff of admix^ 
trative and clerical assistants. 


03 Diviiion of Retearch and Devel- 

opment 

04 Diviiion of Adnoinistration and 

Finance 

05 Diviiion of Federal-State Pro- 

grami 

06 Diviiion of Initruction 

07 Diviiion of Vocational Education 

08 Diviiion of Library Exteniion 

09 Diviiion of Vocational Rehabil- 

itation 

10 Division of^ Certification and 

Accreditation 


Note that subunits — ^if and where es- 
tablished as identifiable segments of the 
organizational structure of the agency — 
can and should be recognized. 



This is not to suggest that such projects shall be subdivided for 
these purposes but merely to point out that the possibility will arise. 
Consideration of the possibility is unavoidable. If subdivision would 
require extremely awkward reporting arrangements, however, or if 
the advantages of mcreased information capability arc outweighed 
by the disadvantages of increased complexity, the subdivision of a 
program component into two or more cost centers can be avoided. 
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For example, if the distinction between the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels of instruction is to be observed, a K-12 study project 
may have to be divided— for rejwrting and accounting purposes 
only, not for project administration — ^into two cost centers, one to 
capture costs related to the elementary level portion of the study, the 
other to capture costs related to the secondary level part of the study. 

There can be no hard-and-fast rule on this matter: if the dis- 
tinction would be too great a nuisance, it can be avoided; if the dis- 
tinction is believed to be important with respect to a given project, 
the project can be recorded in two or more cost centers. 

2 . The fact that a “bit** of program is separately funded may re- 
quire that it be isolated within a separate cost center, even 
though— in any substantive sense of “program” — ^it may not be the 
sort of truly discrete program component that an agency would 
choose to record and report separately. This is awkward but un- 
avoidable. 

(This factor is not introduced because the cost center approach 
is adopted. It stems rather from the special accounting and report- 
ing requirements that are created whenever the practice of “cate- 
gorical” financial support is applied in excessively narrow fashion.) 

The' selection of cost centers thus requires application simultaneously 
of several separate criteria: (1) agency management’s judgment regarding 
the program components worthy of identification; (2) the relatively formal 
requirements imposed by such restrictive funding arrangements as may be 
in effect; and (3) the distinctions suggested by the structure of the dimen- 
sion and category coding system. 

In Maryland, the Project Staff has utilized these steps in the process 
of developing the tentative list of cost centers: 

1. A review of relevant documents: e.g., budgets. Departmental 
reports, descriptions of programs. 

2 . Interviews with prc>gram administrators of the Department, partly 
to obtain further information and partly to begin to obtain ex- 
pressions of judgment regarding program components that should 
be separately treated in accounts and reports. 

3 . Development of tentative outlines of program components with- 
in each Division of the Department 

4 . Interviews with other members of the professional staff of the 
Department: partly to secure additional expressions of judg- 
ment; partly now to begin to “test” the tentative outlines. 
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5. Development of the preliminary list of cost centers, together 
with the first essay at the assigning of code designations. 

6 . Review and modification of the preliminary list, prior to sub- 
mission of the list to agency management for the first steps of 

formal consideration. 

The next stq>s toward refinement and adoption of a usable list of 
cost centers will conform to the Department standard internal practices. 

Related Information: Staff and Staff Performance 

Accounts that represent the cost centers will provide for quantitative 
expressions of the state education agency’s effort invested in each com- 
ponent of program. A .report on the basis of any dimension will be one 
expression of the pattern in which the total effort is distributed among the 
several categories of the work, i.e., among the several ‘‘programs” that com- 
prise the agency’s total effort. A “program,” in this sense, is a construct: a 
program consists of a cost center or group of cost centers that are perceived 
to be “alike” in terms of any rational basis for classifying them. 

The investments of effort are most readily expressed in financial terms: 
the number of dollars and cents invested, i.e., the amounts expended for 
the employment of personnel and for the pur^ase of commodities, equip- 
ment, property, and services. 

The major object of expenditure is the employment of personnel. An 
agency employs staff members, and their salaries are determined. Tlgrb pay 
period, each employee’s gross salary, assorted deductions, and net salary are 
enterea on a payroll, and he is paid. The employee’s time is chargeable in 
two ways : his ^ary must be charged to the appropriate organization- or 
re^onsibility-oriented account(s ) ; it must be charged also to the appro- 
priate program-oriented cost center accounts. (The same is true of all other 
expenditures j attention is focused upon salaries because they represent the 
only difificult or troublesome problem of expense distribution.) 

The distribution of salary expenses should be based upon the best 
approximation of “reality” that is available, i.e., the best information avail- 
able regarding the program components to which each staff member 
addressed his or her efforts during the pay period. The best such infor- 
mation is available at the source: directly from each staff member. Specif- 
ically, this suggests that, at the close of each pay period, a staff member 
shall be asked to report the shares of his time and effort that he has spent 
on each of the cost centers dealt with by the organizational unit in which 
he works. The total expenditure represented by the employee’s salary then 
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Cluutt A*9— >(Contmued) 
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Chart A*9~(Continued) 
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is chained to one or more cost center 
by the employee’s report of time spent. 



accounts, in the proportions indicated 



1 •« distributed to, and com- 

pleted by. employee at the close of each pay period. The fonn should 

““•“S dealt with by the employees oiganizational unit, 
and It should provide spaces in which the individual may enter the number 
of hours or the percentages of total time actuaUy spent on each cost center. 

In practice, it should result that many employees vril! not need to pre- 
pare such reports, either (a) because the nature of thar poritions-e.g. the 
posi^ of the superintendent-is such that it always must be charged’ one 
hundred pen^t to a sin^c cost center, and no distribution of expense is 
reqmrrf, or (b) because the nature of their positions-e.g., members of a 

general purpose typing pool-is such that the distribution of expense must 
DC on a pro rata basis. 

• ^ denved by the indicated procedure is the entry of mean- 

mgful doUar amounts to the cost center accounts that represent substantive 
components of program; hence the product ultimately derived is a series of 
program-onented reports. In addition, the time distribution data may be 
accumulated in nonfinancial terms; program-oriented reports thus may be 
expressed m terms of man-years as well as in terms of dollars. 

« * * 

Information derived from cost center accoimts is one entry to the 
equation by which the management of a state education agency decides 
which components of agency total program shall be initiated or expanded, 
contracted, or discontinued. The questions involved arc those dealing with 
choices among ^ssible program items and with the relative merit of present 
or prospective items. These may be described as essentially “budgetary” 
matters of information use. 

At a ^erent level of abstraction, a different set of questions may be 
raises. These deal less with budgetary considerations than with mattere of 
pro^ conduct: operational matters, which deal not so much with the 
intrinsic mente of the program item as with the question of how to make 
the program item operate as effectively and successfully as possible. The 
two sets of questions overlap to a great extent, and this is not to suggest 
that they can be segregated. Much of the overlap between them is in the 
area of pemnnel information. It may prove desirable to obtain additional 

^rsonnel information at the time that the cost center time distribution 
data are secured. 
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Salary data, distributed as indicated, comprise one form of information 
regarding agency personnel. Standard varieties of personnel records pro- 
vide additional forms of information: identification and vital statistics 
data, experience and training data, position classification data, and infor- 
uiaticn regarding organizational and geographic location of personnel 
assignments. 

One additional bit of information may be sought by the state educa- 
tion agency: information regarding the manner in which a professional 
staff member utilizes his time. Reference here is not to the segments of pro- 
gram in which his time is invested but rather to the “style” of operation, so 
to speak. Information on this matter could be gathered each pay period, 
as an adjunct to the regular time report. The question at issue would be: 
in attention to the program item(s) the staff member has indicated, what 
activities have engaged his time? For example: to what extent was his 
time spent working with classroom teachers? with nonteaching supervisors 
or administrators of schools or school districts? in the sheer mechanics of 
travel? in study, planning, or development of materials? (The following 
page contains a tentative listing of the categories that might be most 
relevant.) 

Such information — ^when tabulated — could be useful to management 
and to each professional staff member, as one guide to future behavior. 
For example: which pattern or “style” is utilized by staff members who— 
on the record — ^are achieving the most satisfactory results? is there any 
reason to believe that style is a reason for observable success, and is there 
any reason to bdieve that other staff members should alter their styles 
accordingly? For example: are inordinate amoimte of time being spent on 
travel? is there reason to consider the establishment of decentralized branch 
offices of the agency? In the long run, if such information proves to be 
material, it also might be “costed” and accounted for in relatively formal 
fashion; formal accounting is not now proposed, however. 

One final measure of “use of staff time” might be noted: a state edu- 
cation agency could find it useful to keep a record of the services of its 
professional staff members in the field, in terms of the extent to which their 
time is invested in each school, school district, or other enterprise served by 
the agency. In Maryland, for example, it could become useful to know the 
amounts of services rendered by agency staff members to each of the twenty- 
four public school districts within the State. Information on this matter 
could be gathered as an adjimct to the regular time report procedure. This 
information also could be “costed” and accoimtcd for in relatively formal 
fashion ; however, no proposals are made in this respecC. 
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duttt A'lO 

USE OF STAFF TIME 



CATEGORIES 


Observations/Definitiofis/Gouunents 


Cooniltation »sd advertuement 

With claiiroom teachers 

With nonteaching perioimel(e,g., 
supervisors, adnmiittrators) of 
schook or school systems 

With personnel in higher educa- 
tion 

With coUeagues in this Agency 

With other state agencies, USOE, 
etc. 


(1) Includes design and conduct of 
research; related writing; “keeping up 
with the literature”; participation in pro- 
fiessional societies; etc. 

(2) Includes workshops, institutes, con- 
ferences, demomtrations; their organiza- 
tion, conduct assessment; participation 
in or direction of. 

(3) Include design, testing, manufac- 
ture, and distribution of instructional 
materials. 


Scholarship (1) 

Worlahpp-type Activities (2) 

Materia] Development (3) 

Supervinon and Evaluation (4) 

Public Relations and Public 
Service (5) 

Planning and Self-Study (6) 
Travel (7) 

Administration or Management 
(8) 

Performance of Other Agency 
Tasks (9) ^ 

Leave 


(4) Includes superi^on and evaluation 
of cliusroom instmction, of instructional 
methods, of curriculum, etc.; review of 
proposals for research, giants, projects, 
etc.; accreditation-related reviews and 
visits; etc. 

(3) Includes public speaking and pro- 
inotion (e.g., to P-TA% s^ce clubs, 
CIVIC groups, etc.); participation in public 
service activities (e.g., blue-nbbon com- 
mittee^ study of segregation, dropouts, 
addictions, other educatiou-imted pro!> 
lem areas); etc. 

(6) Includes time spent, alone or with 
departmental colleagues, in planning, de- 
signing, reviewing, criticizing, evaluating 
the aency*s program(s) of work. 

(7) Includn work hours spent in the 
sheer mechanics of travel. 

(8) Includes planning, programming, 
directing, budgeting, etc., the work of 
the agency, or the work of one or more 
of the agency’s subdivisions, institutions, 
or programs. 

(9) Includes (e.g.) certification work, 
accounting, training of a^cy personnel; 
in short, execution of tam not oAerwise 
segregated. 
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Appendix B 

INFORMATION AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Infonnation is, in a sense, the raison d*etre of a state education agency: 

Infonnation regarding the condition, the circumstances, the needs, 
and the progress of education—broadly conceived—Tvithin the state it 
serves. 

Infonnation with which to describe, to measure, to analyze, to evalu- 
ate, to predict, to prescribe, to regulate, to control. 

Infonnation regarding the agency’s own participation in educational 
efforts within its state. 



Information systems treat of all such matters. Info rma tion systems 
therefore are useful— -potentially, at least— in many ways and to many 
different people, publics, institutions, and tasks, for each of which different 
infonnation requirements may be set. To devote much effort and attention 
to the establishment of information systems may require something of an 
act of faith on the part of state education agencies: the short-run benefits 
may be meager; and the long-run benefits are not positively g;i:aranteed. 
The variety of prospective uses, users, types of information, and in 

the use of information all complicate the development of sensible and 
advantageous systems. 
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techniques are becoming more available 
than in the pas^ for recording, storing, combining, expressing, and inter- 
pre^g information. If reasonably sound judgment is exercised in choosing 
the information to be collected, a state education agency is well advised to 
gather and store it, even if only on a speculative basis. The most meaning- 
ful uses of infonnation cannot now be stated with complete assurance, but 
the prospects arc good that effort invested in information will not be 
wasted: the technology of data manipulation is improving steadily; the 
art and science of data interpretation likewise are advancing. 



Areas of ambiguity surreund virtually all uses of information. It is 
difficult fo establish a relationship of cause and effect among related phe- 
nomena, and it may even be dangerous to rely upon the validity of relation- 
ships that arc thought to be established; similarly, it is difficult to establish 
or rely upon relationships of costs to benefits. Events are fairly easy to 
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observe and describe, and expenditures or investments are fairly easy to 
count. It is extremely difficult, however, to invent or apply valid measures 
of related cost, value, result, worth, or benefit. 

Valid or not, policy-making and decision-making authorities must 
undertake to establish relationships of cause to effect and of cost to benefit 
because they must choose among policies and they must make decisions. 
The only question is whether they will be equipped to adopt more rather 
than less informed policies and decisions. Notwithstanding the doubts and 
ambiguities that surround the uses of information, it clearly is preferable to 
establish and nurture information systems, even if their utility is still a 
matter of speculation, than it would be to neglect them. 

The management information system proposed in the present report 
deals only with one limited segment of what may be termed the “total 
information systems problem.” It is a method for gathering information 
regarding the agenc/s own participation in educational efforts within its 
state; more specifically, it is a method for determining the amounts of effort 
invested by a state education agency in each of the things done by the 
agency itself. All such information is useful to the agency’s management 
Each segment of that information is useful to the professional staff member 
engaged in some ^pect of the agency’s operations. The agency staff and 
management need to know what is occurring to education within the state; 
they also need to know whether the agency’s own operations are having 
any impact upon whatever appears to be occurring. To plan, to act, and 
to judge wisely, they need information regarding die agency’s investments 
of effort quite as much as they need evidence of the effect or outcome or 
results of such effort. 

The proposed system is addressed only to one small segment ox the 
“input” side of educational informadon: what does the state education 
agency invest in each component of its own total program of operations? 
This should be the most readily-solved problem of information-gathering, 
because the agency can control die creation of data regarding its own inter- 
nal activity. 

An agency may not be able to guarantee the availability of related 
data to be produced by other sources, and it may not be empowered to 
prescribe details of the time or manner in whicli offier sources shall present 
or publish such data. To some extent, it cannot even be predict^ now 
what categories and sources of information ultimately will be required to 
satiny all needs. It is not known which facts will be most relevant to 
assessments of educational programs or policies, or to measures of pro- 
gram performance and educational results. 
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To that extent, it is premature to pretend to design a “total” informa' 
tion system. Information not yet conceived may be even more useful than 
any that could be specified today. Information that is produced, gathered, 
and published entirely outside the sphere of influence .of state education 
agencies may be even more signifleant than any data generated by the 
agencies or collected by the agencies from other educational enterprises 
within their areas of responsibility. 

Nevertheless, one basic job of each state education agency is to assem* 
ble the informatioi t—from whatever sources— that is most relevant to crit- 
ical reviews and evaluations of (a) the agency’s own programs and (b) the 
educational programs conducted by other enterprises within the state. The 
proposed system can generate one variety of data, to be developed as an 
internal product of each agency, that are relevant to this problem. Related 
systems (e.g., BEDS and VEIS*) promise to generate data regarding stu- 
dents, teachers, and school or school system facilities, finances, and pro- 
grams. 

The following discussion is an exploration of some of the considerations 
regarding sources, systems, uses, and users of program-oriented information. 

« « « 

Some people draw a distinction between “infonnation” and “data,” 
holding that “infonnation” consists only of useful data. At least for the 
moment, assume that the distinction is vaUd. 

In a state education agency, record-keeping systems accumulate data. 
Such systems may be (and too often are) overbalanced in favor of satisfying 
legal and auditing requirements. Record-keeping and data-accumulating 
per se may be sterile unless they are incorporated into broader-gauged 
infonnation systems oriented more fully to aiding management. An infor- 
mation system must render data useful for definition, description, measure- 
inent, analysis, and evaluation of the agency and its plans, policies, deci- 
sions, and activities. To do so, an information system must help the agency 
to examine itself and its work in the context of their legal and demographic 
environment. 

A state education agency (a) uses financial, material, and staff re- 
sources in orfer (b) to pursue purposes, policies, goals, and objectives. 
Information is generated because the agency maintains records and because 
it accumulates, classifies, summarizes, reports, and interprets the data that 
it records. 



ii«f ** mulUt^cy, coU»bor»tlve effort* to desir . "bMlc edueationd 

data and "Tocatlonal education Information” ayitenu. 
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An agency maintains records regarding all of its own immediate re- 
sources and the uses it makes of all such resources. It obtains financial 
support; information is generated regarding the varied sources and amounts 
of support. The agency utilizes its resources to acquire goods and services^ 
so that it may conduct activities in pursuit of its policies and objectives; 
information is generated regarding all such activities. 

However, part of the information that is useful respecting the agency 
does not deal cither with the agency’s resources or with their use. Informa- 
tion also is required regarding the agency’s own effect upon the condition 
of education in its state. Information about the effects of a state education 
agency’s operations cannot be derived exclusively from internally-generated 
records of the agency’s own work. In addition, therefore, an agency must 
accumulate information regarding the educational system of its state: prob- 
lems, students, staff personnel, facilities, finances, programs, policies, results. 

The agency’s knowledge of itself is related to and limited by the 
agency’s knowledge of the total educational system. “Total information” 
may provide measures of the effects that the agency may have upon the con- 
dition of education in the state. On the basis of all available information, 
an agency seeks to establish relationships among (a) an element of the 
agency program, (b) resources invested in the program, and (c) indicators 
of the utility of that element of program. 

In this context, “program” is any component of agency operations that 
is deemed worthy of recognition as a cost center, “Program-oriented infor- 
mation” must indude, at least, (a) identification and descriptive data, plus 
(b) a tally of the investment made by the agency. The agency can meet this 
minim um information requirement exclusively on the Kasig of internally- 
generated data. 

The impact or utility of agency operations must be observed and 
measured elsewhere in the state’s educational system. Relevant information 
may be drawn from many sources and deal with many matters, including 
the five “tracks” of basic educational data regarding students, persoimel, 
facihties, finances, and programs of education in the state. These program- 
related data may be used to develop and sus tain judgments regarding the 
utility or convenience of the state education agents programs and of the 
programs of other enterprises that affect education in the state. All such 
program-related information is fuel for the analytic and evaluative pro- 
cesses that lead to educational improvements through the expansion, con- 
traction, or cancellation of programs, through changes in program method 
and style, or through other adjustments. The pertinent data are not gen- 
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crated automatically by the state education agency’s operation^ but their 
accumulation is a basic task of the agency. 

To approach a “total information system/’ an agency must obtain and 
integrate these: 

a. Information regarding the agency per se, 

b. Information regarding education in the state served by the 
agency, on five tracks of data: students, persoimel, facilities; 
finances, and programs. 

c. Information regarding other relevant social and economic data 
about the state, including census data, employment data, etc. 

An agency develops its purposes and fundamental policies. It specifies 
its immediate and relatively remote goals, objectives, and desired outcomes. 
It designs and executes programs of agency-conducted operations. The 
agency observes the conduct and the results of its own operations, as well 
as those of other educational enterprises. Purposes, policies, plans, dofi- 
sions, operations, and results are recorded, examined, measured, evaluated, 
and adjusted as needed. The processes of observation, measurement, and 
evaluation are pursued through time, so that the agency may apply its 
knowledge of past and present events to its plans and programs for the 
future. 

If the information-gathering and -assessing processes are adequate, a 
state education agency is able to describe and quantify educational phe- 
nomena, to identify trends toward change, to project trends forward and — 
perhaps — to modify the course of future events with skill and precision. 

The complexity of the problem, and its immensity, become clear as one 
examines the state education agency, its relationships, and its roles within 
education. 

Multiple Management of Education 

The educational system of a state can be viewed as a single multi- 
faceted entity that not only has many arms, so to speak, but also has many 
heads. Its management is greatly decentralized. 

The state education agency is one of many managerial agencies that 
help to direct a state’s educational system. Each school district has a share of 
management. So also does each college, university, or other independently- 
operated institution. 

Each management unit develops purposes, designs goal-oriented 
courses of action, and conducts purposive educational programs. To a 
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considerable extent, their plans and actions are independently conceived 
and independently conducted. 

Nevertheless, all of the independent or autonomous imits are tacitly 
engaged in a single collaborative endeavor: formally or not, they arc part- 
ners in the entity called “the educational system.” 

A “total” mformatioR system would enable, a stato education agency^s 
management to differentiate accurately the effects of the agency’s own 
operations from those of other xmits within the educaajnal system. 

Educational Enterprises 

Some enterprises engage in education so directly or exclusivdy that 
they are labelled as “educational”; examples are schools, colleges, and state 
education agencies. Other enterprises operate only on the fringes of educa- 
tion, or their activities only incidentally impinge upon education; an ex- 
ample is a ‘^welfare” agency that finances the education of ce iain cate- 
gories of students. The quantity and quality of teaching and learning may 
be modified, of course, both by the activities of enterprises devoted to wel- 
fare, banking, publishing, or other ostensibly “noneducational” enterprises 
and by the activities of enterprises that are explicitly “educational.” Infor- 
mation is needed regarding each enterprise. 

Similarly, within the eminently “educational” enterprises, activity 
IS not at all lirmted to teaching and learning, central as these core processes 
are to education. Although properly labelled as "educators,” some persons 
in educational enterprises engage only peripherally in teaching. Some non- 
teaching educators manage educational institutions or activities. Others 
provide methods, materials, or ideas to be used in teaching and learning. 
Still others attempt only to evaluate the quality or results or style of opera- 
tion of those who teach, or the attributes and achievement of those who 
learn. Some educators teach about researching, others do research on 
teaching, and there are those who do research on researching. Still others 
attempt only to promote and facihtate more and better education, more and 
better teachers, or more and better schoolhouses. Obviously, the total 
educational enterprise is a phenomenon of many facets, and information is 
required concerning each of them. 

Specialization of Educational Effort 

Because the total educational endeavor is so large and complex, many 
specialized interests and skills are developed. Thus some educators and 
educational activities — ^armd the teaching and learning enterprise — attend 
only or primarily to certain characteristics or aspects of the individuals bc- 
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ing educated; cases in point are school nurses and school counseling and 
guidance officers. Other educators devote their attention primarily or exclu- 
sively to the subjects taught^ to the methods of teachings to those that teach) 
to special cat^ories of studentS) to particular purposes of teaching, to spe- 
cial managerial or fiscal problems, or to characteristics of the structures in 
which tea f-hin g and learning are intended to occur. The educational en- 
deavor, in short, both requires and permits a great deal of specialization 
and division of labor. Information is needed regarding each specialty. 

Specialists and specialized enterprises may center their effort upon 
virtually any combination of the host of parficularizcd bits and slices of the 
total endeavor called education. Although all specialties pursue “educa- 
tional’* purposes, each specialty has unique problems, objectives, and activ- 
ity. A modoHi state education agency recognizes a need for many, varied, 
and hi^y specialized components of work and for professionals qualified 
to conduct each one. A state education agency therefore may be peredved 
as a most carefully integrated set of subenterprises, each of which pursues 
specialized and lirnited aspects of the agency’s purposes, goals, and activi- 
ties. Information is required concerning each part of the enterprise. 

Specialization of Information 

Many objectives axe congruent with the agency’s baric purposes, so the 
agency embarks upon many courses of action, each of which is intended to 
make specific goals “operational.” The specialization of work complicates 
the record-keeping and information requirements. 

For the benefit of management, of operational staff, and of observers 
or critics, the state education agency management information system is 
challenged by the need to particularize: i.e., to render data useful for the 
definition, description, measurement, analysis, and evaluation of each one 
of the limited or specialized purposes, goals, and activities that comprise the 
total of the agency’s pwn operations. 

Each component of operations is piuporive. For each one, the infor- 
mation system may be required to isolate, identify, describe, and quantify 
scune aspects of problem, purpose, and activity; to measure the inputs of 
effort; and to report the actual outcomes of such effort, including both the 
intended outcomes and the accidental onccs if any. 

Agency management needs an information system that provides the 
bases for judging the agency’s own effectiveness. It also needs an informa- 
tion system that provides the bases for judging the effectiveness of other 
educational enterprises witiiin the state. 
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^^Information” vs. **Datc^’: a Rule of Parsimony 

It is at this point that the distinction between data and infonnadon 
most clearly becomes valid and important. A system could collect an infi* 
nitdy long and detailed array of data relevant to every conceivable bit or 
slice of education and of the state education agency: 

Status data and process data. 

Data regarding events, people, money, institutions, and things. 

Data relevant to legislation, management, administration, and 
operation. 

Data relevant to each purpose, policy, objective, plan, decision, 
activity, and result. 

Data useful for identification, definition, description, measurement, 
analysis, and evaluation, on the bases of philosophic, sociological, 
economic, financial, and academic condderations. 

Data regarding staff, students, financial resources, facilities, pro- 
grams, and surrounding environments. 

Data regarding the past, the present, and the future. 

Data regarding intended results and actual results. 

Data oriented to every combination and permutation of these. 

An mfimte array of data would not be useful, hence would not consti- 
tute “information.** It would inundate management rather than illuminate 
situations for management*s benefit. 

Illmnination, not inundation, is the purpose of an information system. 
A rule of parsimony therefore needs to become effective, so that information 
will be gathered and produced, but excessive amounts of effort and attention 
will not be diverted to the assembly of noninformative 

Information Sources^^d Systems 

The proposed program-onented management information system is 
expected to be of major distance in the total process of measurement and 
evaluation. With respect to each program component of an agency, the 
system is expected to indicate: what fiscal and personnel resources were 
intended to be invested? to what extent were they invested? to what extent 
did actual operations differ from the planned operations? These questions 
may be answered by the agency*s internal records, if management*s systems 
complex is adequate. 

Additional questions Jilso need to be raised: what were the effects of 
each component of program? what changes, if any, have been produced in 
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the enterprise or among its “cUentcle” as a result of each program compo- 
nent? A state education agency can expect its information systems to sat- 
isfy those inquines too, but not on the basis of internally-generated data; 
other sources of information are necessary; e.g., reports from schools, school 
districts, governmental agencies, accrediting agencies, et al Data from such 
OTurces must be incorporated into a second information system; i.e., regard- 
ing operation of the agency, a management information system; regarding 
education within the state, a comprehensive data system. 

Cost/Benefit and Cause/Effect Relationships 

Educational managements make decisions. Educational agencies and 
institutions take actions. Because of them, in spite of them, and for reasons 
that have nothing whatever to do >vith them, events occur and changes take 
place in the educational, system. An information system may record and 
report on the dwisions, policies, actions, and results. It may record and 

report on conditions in the educational system and on changes in those 
conditions. 

The evaluation of educational management and operations picks up 
at that point. An evaluator undertakes to establish connections between 
efforts invest^ and results achieved, between costs and benefits, between 
what educators do and educational changes that occur. 

‘‘What ^ucators do” can be recorded, as can the investments involved. 
Conditions in the educational system also can be recorded and— across 
toe~so can educational changes. To record these matters is fairly straight- 
forward. To evaluate them is another question. 

The changes that occiur in conditions of the educational system may or 
may not be deemed to constitute “benefits” of the system. And “what edu- 
cators do” may or may not be deemed to have caused the changes that arc 
observed. An evaluator notes what educators did and notes what subse- 
quently happened. It is not always clear whether things happened “be- 
educators acted. Thus, two prime aspects of evaluation always arc 
difficult; (1) to establish cause/effect relationships and (2) to establish 
cost/benefit relationships; 

Part of the problem stems from the fact that educational management 
w wdely decentralued. Even when evaluators believe that educational 
^tions and educational changes are related as cause and effect, respec- 
tively, It often remains difficult or even impossible to determine which 
educators efforts were the “cause” of “results” observed in the educational 
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system. That is, when the result is believed to be a “benefit,” it is not always 
easy to decide which part of educational management deserves a high grade 
for its actions. When the result is believed not to be a benefit, it is just as 
difiScult to decide which management imit deserves a failing grade. 

Purpose and Program 

In the United States, public policy holds that people shall be “edu- 
cated.” Private individuals and oiganizations as well as all levels of gov- 
ernment endorse that public policy and try to make it “operational”,* that 
is, they undertake to educate people. They apply varying ideas of how to 
educate and of what “educated” means. They operate through enterprises 
that are established in the expectation that they will do something about 
the inatter. These enterprises employ the services of skilled personnel. In 
addition to manpower or brainpower, the enterprises also invest resources 
m space, tune, land, structures, maclunes, power, and a diversity of services 
and supplies. 

^ch educational enterprise employs all such resourtses in pursuit of 
certam purposes. Tc state a purpose dcycs not necessarily achieve a purpose, 
hence the need to make purposes operational. An enterprise develops objec- 
tives and sets goals that are deemed congruent with its basic beliefs and 
purpmes. It develops courses of action that, in turn, are deemed congruent 
wth its inunediate and remote goals, objectives, and purposes. It organ- 
izes its forces; it invests its resources; it conducts actions. It intends and 
experts that the actions will bring about precisely the results that it has 
specified, and it believes that th.ose results will prove to be functional, i.e., 
advantageous. ^ 

If all goes well (i.e., as planned), the enterprise will take precisely diose 
actions that it deliberately chose to take, resources will be used precisely as 
planned, and ^in strict adherence to specifications of timftj place, method, 
and amount — the officers and employees will perform precisely those deeds 
that were prescribed. In short, the “program” of the enterprise will be 
executed. 

If the program was correctly conceived— that is, if the program fit the 
stated goals, and if all problems were accurately anticipated— the results 
achieved will be the results that were sought. If not, the actual conse- 
quences of the program may be quite unlike the intended consequences: 
the desired rKult may remain unachieved; it may be achieved along with 

unmtended side-effects; or there may be absolutely no observable effects of 
the program. 
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The Area of Ambiguity 

To illustrate the problem, assume that competent observers in a state 
believe that secondary school instruction in history is deficient: too little, 
too archaic, taught by inadequately prepared teachers, and so forth. Ao- 
cordingly, the state education agency, institutions of higher education, and 
associations of history teachers, as wcU as school boards, school adminis- 
trators, and P.-T.A.^s, all resolve to do something about it. Assume that 
ea^ management^ umt of education docs, in fact, take action 
to improve the situation. 

Five years later, competent observers believe that instruction in history 
now is of superior quaUty. That is, the desired change in affairs has been 
thieved. Question: Can a cause-and-effcct relationship be estabfished 
between (a) the change and (b) the actions taken, cither by aU imits or 
any one unit of educational management? To what extent is the change 
due specifically to action taken by the state education agency? 

The questions may be unanswerable. In fact, the change that was ob- 
swed might not have been brought about at all: it simply may have come 
about for entirely ^erent reasons, reasons independent of actions taken 
by the state education agency and other elements of educational m^^nage- 
ment. Some changes in U.S. education, for example, arc presumed to stem 
from Ae fact of the tint sputnik, raAer Aan from any poHcics, decisions, 
or actions taken by education’s multiplicity of management units. 

Thw a large “arw of amWguity” clouds Ae relationship between (a) 
Ae conduct of educational operations and (b) Ae changes that occur in 
Ae status, resirlts, conAtions, or effects of education. 

Infonnation systenis must both (a) acknowledge the existence of the 
area of ambiguit/'^ and (b) undertake to reduce it. 



Users** and **Use^* of InfoToiation 

Information system ouq>ut is intended to be useful in several ways and 
to a variety of users or “consumers." In part, Ae “consumers" of informa- 
tion may be Ae general pubUc. OAer consumers wiU be legislators and 
meinbers of boards of eduction. In largest part, Ae most profounAy inter- 
consumers of dato will be educators, especially Aose recognized as Ae 
irmuential and Aought-provoking educational leadership group, and Aose 
vAo are decision-makers in major executive positions within education. 

The major user may be Ae state education agency’s management. 
Management needs information on which to base policies and decisions. 
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degree of uniformity, standardization, and comparability into each agency’s 
information system: on matters in which each state’s arrangements are 
likely to be idiosjmciatic (e.g., organization of the agency), meaningful 
comparisons are highly unlikely and need not be sought; on matters where 
comparisoii could be meaningful, however, uniformity and standardiza* 
tion are highly desirable. 

Viewmg the U.S. OfiSce of Education both as (a) a natio na l clearing- 
house for educational data and (b) a major unit of management for educa- 
tional matters in which the federal government participates, it is clear that 
the USOE will be a major consumer of information; equally clearly, the 

USOE is an information user to which uniformity and standardization of 
data are crucial. 

Inputs and Outputs 

An information system must identify and quantify the “inputs” to each 
educational program or program component Educational managements 
also are interested in program “output.” Initially, however, agencies must 
airri particularly to afiix price tags to input and thereby to develop one 
basis-cost— for assessing the value of any program. When quantitative 
and qualitative evidences of “output” or “results” or “effect” or “impact” 
also have been measi^, they will be weighed against related inputs in 
order to judge the utility or benefits of each part of operations. 

Intrinsi<^y, it is more interesting and stimulating to exercise those 
judgments (i.e., to weigh inputs against outputs) than it is to aflSx price 
t^. But the price tags must be assigned first, and that is the “must” por- 
tion of the systern proposals in this report. To describe and measure a 
program s effects is an open-ended problem that will survive long after tliis 
study, hence the report is focused more strongly on the input side on 
the output side of the scales. 

Potential Uses of Information Systems 

Program-oriented data can describe educational matters on two bases; 
a ‘snap-shot” basis, as of certain moments in time; and a long-term basis, 
to describe changes that occur through time. The snap shot can be veri 

much an ad hoc matter, "i^e long-term process demands regularity and 
continuity. 

Educational analysts use data accumulated through time in order to 
trace cause-^d-effect relationships, attempting to tie (a) past events, poli- 
cres, or decisions to (b) observed changes in the course of educational 
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affairs. That is, they seek to determine whether an observable change has 
( -curred because of a known past event, policy, or decision. 

Analysts also use the data to explore the likelihood of future cause-and- 
effect relationships. That is, they seek to predict what would occur if a 
specified event, policy, or decision were to become reality or if present poli- 
cies were to continue. 

When educational policy- and decision-makers arc convinced of Ae 
validity of cause-and-effect diagnoses or predictions, they undertake deli^ 
eratdy to arrest, accelerate, or initiate changes within education. That is, 
they may adopt or abolish poUcies and may re- or de-emphasize courses o. 
action, in efforts to bring about the outcomes they prefer. 

Later, as data series are further extended through time, analysts seek to 
verify the accuracy of their predictions and to measure the results of policy 
or program modifications. Related or comparable information drawn from 
other jurisdictions may be utilized to support the processes of diagnosis, 
prediction, and review. 

The performance of these various processes assumes and requires that 
information systems be operative. The task for information systems is 
straightforward: to produce descriptive and quantitative data that are 
comprehensive, comprehensible, and consistent; to produce data that can 
be relied upon by analysts, scholars, legislators, adrmnistrators, and teachers, 
and by the management and staff of the state education agency per se. 
Information systems have nothing to prove or disprove; the requirement is 
that they establish the data base for analysis, research, experimentation, 
policy-making, and decision-making. 

A state education agency, in addition to publishing data for use by 
others, c an inalcft use of the data provided by its own information systems. 
The uses are multiplied if the agency has computer-supported facilities for 
data manipulation. The agency may project data into the future, to pro- 
duce any number of exploratory, simulated versions of prospective ‘‘reality,” 
One such version, for example, might be based upon assumptions that 
present policies, circumstances, programs, and observable trends will be 
extended; on those assumptions and in view of past and current data, what 
would be ‘‘reality*’ five, ten, or twenty years hence? Such explorations can 
be programed to predict the probable outcomes of hypothesized changes in 
policy, program, or circumstance. Similarly, they can be programed to pre- 
dict the changes that would be required in policy or program in order that 
specified desired outcomes shall be achieved. 
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I cause-and-effect, “if-then hjipothesej may be simu- 

late ^gh use of the data. If a line of action is being considered, its 
probable outcomre can be explored through simulation. If a roecffie out- 
come IS deared, simulation may help select the line of action most likely to 
evoke that outcome. The limits to such uses of data are unknown. The 
prerequisite to such uses, however, is the creation and maintenance of 
sys.ems that can produce the data. The crucial to step is to begin. 
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